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NO PICTURE OF JESUS 


By Albert N. D. Brooks 


It may come as a shock to many devout christians that 
Renaissance artists such as Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo 
Buonarotti created to represent Jesus Christ pictures modeled 
by Italians who lived in the fifteenth century. There is no 
true picture of Jesus in use in the churches or in the religious 
publications circulated in this country. In fact, christians over 
much of the world have accepted the Renaissance features as 
the true likeness of Christ. Is this so wrong? 


The great artists of the Renaissance period sought to 
capture the spirit of Christ in the beauty of art. They combined 
the finest qualities of many individuals to produce what to them 
was the ideal of human divinity, in a mystifying and spritual 
setting. Of course, these creations are expressed in terms of 
the people, the religious philosophy, and the art concepts of 
the Renaissance. That they were truly great as art masterpieces 
a thousand years of critical judgment testifies. They must have 
captured the spirit of Christ in their art and after all, is it not the 
spirit of Christ in human hearts that is the only true picture of 
Jesus? Why, then, does the curious mind still wish to know the 
nature of the actual physical features of Jesus Christ? 


The curious mind would like to know what the picture of 
Jesus would be if his own physical features had been used to 
depict human dignity, in a mystifying and spiritual setting. Is 
there enough of the spirit of Christ in the human hearts of some 
people in this country, for instance, for a brown Jesus to be 
worshipped? 


From the standpoint of unbiased history, the true physical 
likeness of Jesus must be established as a shade of brown similar 
to the skin coloring of modern Arabians. Early Hebrews had 
much in common racially with the other peoples of the Near 
East. Although later Hebrews retained racial identity largely 
because of religious practices, more than a thousand years of life 
in China, Russia, Germany and other parts of the world has 
resulted in the variety in physical characteristics possessed by 
modern Hebrews. Be that as it may, before the Hebrews left 
their homeland in large numbers, Hebrews were a shade of 
brown. (Ironic as it may seem, the Hebrews returning to the 
Holy Land from their “modern captivity” might be waging war 
against the descendants of the “Lost Tribes.”’) Since Jesus was 
from this early Hebrew stock, only definite evidence to the 
contrary could establish his color as one other than brown. 
Such factual evidence does not exist. 


Christ belongs to all mankind. There is nothing wrong 
with the glorification of Christ in terms of the beautv of 
Renaissance art, the Negro Spiritual or the calm dignity of a 
Quaker Church service. Christ is more than sensual beauty, 
however, He is a way of life that is related to human brother- 
hood and racial equality. In terms of such standards, where 
do we find true Christianity? It appears that so far as accuracy 
of physical features and spiritual engraving on the hearts of 
men are concerned, there is still ““No Picture of Jesus.” 


i a 
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“THEY ALSO SERVE”: THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COLORED WOMEN, INC. 


The story of the rise of women’s 
status to equality of opportunity and 
of service in America cannot be told 
completely without including the con- 
tributions made by the National 
Association of Colored Women to 
this social change. Although the 
specific concern of the National Asso- 
ciation has been with women, particu- 
larly women of color, it is affiliated 
with the National Council of Women 
U.S.A. Inc. and with the Internation- 
al Council of Women. 

The National Association of Col- 
ored Women was organized in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on July 21, 1896 in 
the Nineteenth Street Baptist Church 
of which the late Dr. Walter H. 
Brooks was pastor. 

The year before, in 1895, a meet- 
ing was held in Boston with repre- 
sentatives present from the National 
Colored Women’s League and the 
National Federation of Afro-Ameri- 
can Women. Mrs. Helen Appo Cook 
of Washington, D. C. represented the 
League, and Mrs. Josephine St. 
Pierre Ruffin, president of the 
Women’s Era Club of Boston, repre- 
sented the Federation. A temporary 
organization was formed with Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington as chairman. 
When the two groups met the next 
year in Washington they merged 
under the corporate name that it still 
bears—The National Association of 
Colored Women, Inc. Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell was elected the first 
president. 

In the words of Mrs. Terrell, 
quoted from her short history of the 
movement—NACW Year Book, 1952 
—“The first and real reason that our 
women began to use clubs as a means 
of improving their own condition and 
that of their race is that they are 
PROGRESSIVE. 

“From the day the colored woman’s 
fetters were broken, her mind re- 
leased from the darkness of ignor- 
ance, in which it had been held for 
nearly three hundred years, and she 
could stand erect in the dignity of 
womanhood. no longer bought, but 


By Mrs. Ruspy M. Kenprick 


free till this minute, generally speak- 
ing, she has been forging ahead 
steadily, acquiring knowledge and 
exerting herself strenuously to pro- 
mote the welfare of her race.” 

The Association has functioned 
continuously for fifty-eight years. 
At its first meeting, 25 states were 
represented by 73 delegates reporting 
a membership of less than 5,000, At 
its 57th anniversary convention held 
at Los Angeles, California in 1952, 
more than 1100 delegates were en- 
rolled from 44 states, the District of 


‘Columbia, Hawaii and Haiti, repre- 


senting a membership of more than 
100,000. 

The women who organized the 
National Association of Colored 
Women, Inc. were farsighted. They 
recognized the handicaps of all 
women in social, industrial, and edu- 
cational opportunities, but were espe- 
cially interested in the problems of 
women of color who had the added 
disadvantage of discrimination be- 
cause of race and economic status. 
They recognized the need for uplift 
work in all levels of community life, 
so they concerned themselves with 
rélieving existing social evils. 

They found then what is still true 
today: the fundamental needs of all 
working women are equality of 
opportunity and of pay, as well as 
provisions for care for the children 
of absentee mothers. Since most 
Negro mothers must work to compen- 
sate for the low pay of their hus- 
bands, the National Association felt 
a pressing obligation to plan to off- 
set these employee problems. Club 
leaders decided to raise the standard 
of life in Negro communities for all 
mothers by seeking equal opportun- 
ities for all mothers, by providing 
nursery and other care for the chil- 
dren of working mothers, by orient- 
ing Negro working girls into the in- 
dustrial life of cities, and by estab- 
lishing homes for problem boys and 
girls. 

Among many such projects started 
by National Association women— 


some of which are still maintained 
by them, others aided or maintained 
by state legislature appropriations—- 
may be listed such schools as the 
Janie Porter Barrett Industrial 
School at Peake’s Turnout, Va. 
This school was established by Mrs. 
Barrett when she was president of 
the Virginia Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, and for many years 
was financed by that group until it 
went under state control in 1948, 

Other schools and __ institutions 
sponsored by the state affiliates of the 
National Association of Colored 
Women, Inc. known familiarly as 
NACW, Inc., include a school for 
delinquents at Mt. Meigs, Ala. as 
well as a home for the mentally de- 
ficient, and a summer camp in the 
same state. In Arkansas is found a 
girls’ home at Fargo housed in six 
buildings on 700 acres of arable 
land. 


The state association of California 
bought and still supports the Fannie 
Wall Children’s Home and Day 
Nursery at Oakland, as well as the 
Sojourner Truth Home and _ the 
Madame C. J. Walker Home, both of 
Los Angeles. The City Federation 
of Denver, Colo. owns and operates 
the Denver Day Nursery, housed and 
equipped at a cost of $50,000, and 
supervised by a staff of seven trained 
workers. 

Among other projects, the Florida 
Federation established and still spon- 
sors a home for delinquent girls at 
Ocala which is assessed at $150,000. 
Georgia, the state in which NACW 
women started the first nursery 
school in the South, maintains a 
child clinic at Albany, a home for 
working girls on Raymond Street in 
Atlanta, and a training school for 
girls in Macon. They also sponsor 
another training school and an old 
folks home at Savannah. In additioa 
to these projects, Georgia club wom- 
en founded and still work with an 
old folks home at Valdosta, a library 
and a kindergarten project at Way- 
cross, and a community project at 
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Macon. 

The Washington (D. C.) and 
Vicinity Federation, founded by Mrs. 
Julia West Hamilton, has one affli- 
ated club, The Tuesday Evening Club 
of Social Workers, which owns a 
building in which is housed the 
Northwest Settlement House which 
pays only a nominal fee for its use. 

The Empire State Federation of 
New York, an affiliate of NACW 
owns and controls six projects in- 
cluding support of four club houses: 
The Colored Women’s Club House at 
New Rochelle: The White Rose Mis- 
sion and Association which main- 
tains a Christian Home for Girls in 
New York City; The Women’s Civic 
and Political Union of Staten Island: 
and the Negro Women’s Club of 
Rochester. Their other activities in- 
clude support of a summer camp 
group and the maintenance at 
Albany, N. Y. of a monument erected 
by clubwomen in honor of Harriet 
Tubman, heroine of the Underground 
Railway. and a member of NACW. 
Ine. 

The State of Mississippi has se- 
cured through their own efforts and 
later with state aid a colony for the 
feeble-minded, a school for the blind. 
and a home for delinquent youths. 
Its current activity is a recreational 
center, at Clinton, located on 160 
acres of land, with summer housing. 
swimming facilities- and $10,000 in 
hand for an auditorium. Until racial 
discrimination was abolished at the 
University of Iowa the Towa Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women main- 
tained a club house for Negro stu- 
dents on its campus, 


The membership of the Pennsy!- 
vania State Federation of Negro 
Women’s Clubs started, and still aids 
the Ruth Bennett Center at Chester. 
Penna. In 1912, the South Carolina 
Federation founded a home for girls 
at a cost of $30,000. This home is 
now state aided and has been named 
the Marian Birnie Wilkinson Orphan- 
age in honor of a former state presi- 
dent. Texas Club women sponsore | 
the state-financed school at Brady. 
Texas, a training school for delii- 
quent girls. 

The Oklahoma members of NACW, 
Inc. have filled many needs for 


Negroes of their community who 
have been deprived of facilities pro- 
vided by publie funds. They started 
and still function with a boys train- 
ing school at Boley. and one for girls 
at Taft, Okla. This federation 
founded libraries at Guthrie, Mus- 
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kogee, and Ponca City. At Okmulgee 
is a club center, the Emma Petit 
Adams and Suggs House. Another 
of their projects is the $75,000 
Brockway Center, at Oklahoma City, 
which contains offices, dormitory fa- 
cilities, and an auditorium. 


Views of NACW Headquarters. Top: Reception Room, East Wing: center: 
Reception Room, West Wing and bottom: The Library. 
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The Illinois Association of Colored 
Women, Inc. operates the Maude FE. 
Smith Inter-racial Nursery School 
now housed in the Chicago and 
Northern District Association Club 
House, a new $50,000 plant. The 
Phyllis Wheatley Home for Working 
Girls in Chicago was founded and 
operated by federated club women. 

The Cincinnati, Ohio City Federa- 
tion owns a spacious club house 
which serves as a center for local 
civie activities. The Jessie A. Gard- 


ner Home at Marion, Ohio, is main- 
tained by NACW, Inc. women of thai 
city; another club project in Ohio is 
the Delaware (O.) Industrial Schoo! 
for Girls. 


The Kansas Association of Colored 
Women reports the following club 
projects: a $35,000 Phyllis Wheatley 
Home at Wichita: a home for un- 
married mothers at Topeka, valued 
at $24.000; and an $18.500 club 
home, also in Topeka. Indiana fed- 
erated club women continue to main- 


Interior views of Douglass Home 
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tain a state club house at Indianapo- 
lis. The Kentucky Association still 
directs a day nursery at Lexington; 
day camps for boys and girls; a 
health camp in Lexington; a home 
for the aged in Louisville; and a 
hospital in Frankfort. 


The Massachusetts State Union of 
Women’s Clubs, out of whose ex- 
periences the National Association of 
Colored Women, Inc. owes its birth, 
continues its interest in the Harriet 
Tubman Home for working girls, in 
the Robert Gould Shaw Social Serv- 
ice Center in Boston, and the New 


Bedford Home for the Aged. 


The above listings indicate only 
a part of the property value of our 
affiliated state holdings, and only a 
few of their social and civie activi- 
ties. Nor has the National Associa- 
tion confined itself to these projects 
alone, but has cooperated with many 
other national organizations in their 
projects. This attitude on the part of 
the NACW, Inc. is inherent in its 
constitutional pledge to participate 
in and support all causes working in 
the interest of the advancement of 
the Negro population as a whole and 
of women in particular, 

During two world wars, National 
Association women have worked 
loyally for improved soldier morale, 
for greater recognition of Negro par- 
ticipants, and for the sale of bonds. 
Both the late Mrs. Jennie B. Moten. 
the 11th president and Mrs, Christine 
S. Smith, the 13th president, have 
been given the Award of Merit by 
the U. S. Treasury Department for 
their work in the sale of War Bonds. 


NACW, Inc. was well represented 
at the founding. of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and has remained 
loyal to its program. The Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission—the 
FEPC—has had support and cooper- 
ation from local, state and national 
affiliates, as well as the national 


office of the NACW, Ine. 


Programs of the Urban League, 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. The United 
Nations Program, UNESCO, Federal 


Departmental projects and allied 
activities have been incorporated into 
the work plans of the National 
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Freperick DOUGLASS 
Abolitionist, Orator and 
Minister to Haiti 


Association. 

The National Association of Col- 
ored Women, Inc. functions through 
organized rural and city clubs affili- 
ated with state and regional associa- 
tions which are members of the 
national body, Although most of the 
members are highly trained business 
and professional workers, the organ- 
ization has no educational qualifica- 
tions for membership thus broaden- 
ing the area of participation in its 
program, 


Among the major projects spon- 
sored by NACW, Inc. are the main- 
tenance of the Frederick Douglass 
home at Anacostia, D. C. a National 
Headquarters at 1114 O Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., and the 
sponsorship of the Hallie Quinn 
Brown Scholarship Fund. 


The home of Frederick Douglass, 
great Negro abolitionist, was _re- 
deemed by the National Association 
in 1916 under the administration of 
its 6th president, Mrs. Mary 3B. 
Talbert of Rochester, N. Y. Since 
that time the mortgage on the 
Douglass properties has been paid 
off, a $10,000 caretaker’s cottage 
erected, and its affairs conducted bv 
the Frederick Douglass Memorial 
and Historical Association Board in 
cooperation with an NACW Advisory 
Board. A_ Freedoms Foundation 
Award was recently given NACW for 


its cooperation with the Frederick 
Douglass Memorial and Historical 
Assn., an afhliate of NACW in pro- 
ducing a 16mm, film, “The House on 
Cedar Hill.” 

In 1912 during the administration 
of the seventh president, Miss Hallie 
Quinn Brown of Wilberforce, Ohio., 
NACW, Inc. made its first appeal for 
$50,000 with which to establish a 
scholarship loan fund. This fund 
which has been increased since that 
time is under the management of its 
own board. 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, the 
8th president made the purchase of a 
national headquarters the principal 
project of her administration. That 
plan was fulfilled in the purchase at 
a cost of $25,000 of a spacious build- 
ing at 12th and O Streets, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Here, after renovation and im- 
provement, this headquarters has be- 
come a center for all national activi- 
ties. National Notes, the organiza- 
tion magazine, founded by Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington, the fifth pres- 
ident in 1906 is published at the 
national headquarters building; a 
public relations~ program is carried 
on and information for the guidance 
of affiliated groups is distributed and 
a presidential suite of offices, with 
a headquarters secretary and a clerk, 
is maintained for conferences, for 


Douglass Home—*“Cedar Hill,” Anacostia, Washington, D. C. 
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the setting-up of policies, and for the 
making of plans for growth and 
service, 

A major department of the Nation- 
al Association is the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Girls, organized 
by the ninth president, Mrs. Sallie 
W. Stewart of Indiana. Through this 
department, girls are trained for 
membership in the parent body and 
oriented into methods of community 
work, 

Other well known presidents who 
have contributed much to the pro- 
gress of the National Association of 
Colored Women, Inc. include Mrs. 
Josephine Silone Yates, the second 
president and one of its founders; 
Mrs, Lucy Thurman, a noted femin- 
ist; Mrs. Elizabeth Carter Brooks, an 
educator, and a member of the 
National YWCA Board, the fourth 
president; Dr. Mary F. Waring, a 
health authority and the proponent 
of an accredited health program for 
NACW, Inc., was the tenth president. 

Mrs. Ada Belle DeMent, the 
twelfth president, and Mrs. Ella 
Phillips Stewart, the fourteenth presi- 
dent, both set a pattern of business 
efficiency for the organization that 
has given it an accredited rating 
with other national groups. Mrs. 
Christine S. Smith, the thirteenth 
president, set as an ideal for her ad- 
ministration, social action through 
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club participation. 

Under the guidance of the early 
presidents the National Association 
fulfilled its fundamental purpose of 
improving the living standards of the 
Negro family, making working con- 
ditions better for Negro working 
women, and for their children, and 
providing better educational oppor- 
tunities for Negro youth. 

Through its committees and _ its 
departments NACW, Inc. has inte- 
grated its own membership into all 
facets of community life. The early 
presidents did a monumental job of 
“Lifting As We Climb.” Each ad- 
ministration made a big step forward 
to its planned goal. 

Mrs. Irene McCoy Gaines of 
Chicago, the incumbent president, 
acknowledges the great value of all 
the work that has gone before, but 
she believes that “to live and work 
in today’s world is a challenge to 
all wometn of goodwill.” Therefore, 
she advocates for National Associa- 
tion women a more complete partici- 
pation in a “one world” program, in 
a more direct way and in a wider 
area of influence, that will make 
them a part of a great sisterhood of 
all humanity. 

Speaking to a regional group of 
club women recently, Mrs. Gaines 
stated : 

“The National Association of Col- 
ored Women, Inc. does inspire 
Negro women of America to keep 
in step with the progress made by 
women of all other groups, and, 
through organized effort to win for 
themselves a greater and wider 
freedom . . . Today’s world is not 
the same in which our founders 
lived. They served in the horse 
and buggy era;these are the days 
of atomic energy. In our fitfy- 
eight years of work there have 
been many changes and improve- 
ments: the telephone, radio and 
television: aerial flight; and the 
splitting of the atom.” 

These services, she believes, too 
often are being used for destructive 
purposes; she thinks they should be 
used “for the constructive good of 
mankind.” Negro women must work 
hand in hand with others to bring 
about possible blessings for all 
peoples as the result of social 


changes now in progress, and upon 
the basis of the new worlds available 
through scientific discovery, 

This administration of the organ- 
ization is dedicated to harnessing the 
power of its 100,000 women mem- 
bers functioning in 44 states, the 
District of Columbia, and in Hawaii 
and Haiti for the good of all. Not 
only in continued concerted effort 
based upon old patterns, but for use 
more directly to help solve the 
everyday problems of housing, 
health, unemployment, illiteracy, dis- 
crimination of all kinds, and of de- 
linquency—both youth and adult. 

These women of NACW, Inc.— 
their name is legion; their will io 
serve is without limit; and their 


power for good is without measure. 
With their fifty year old motto 
“Lifting As We Clumb” still as their 
beacon, they stand ready—to the last 
woman—to answer any call to make 
this battered world of ours a better 
place in which to live. 


COVER 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
IRENE McCOY GAINES 


BIRTH AND TRAINING: 

Born in Ocala, Florida; brought 
to Chicago when an infant; began 
her training at the Old Armour Mis- 
sion Kindergarten; graduated from 
elementary and High School; grad- 
uate, Fisk University; received her 
training in social work, the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy 
and the School of Social Service 
Administration at the University of 
Chicago and Loyola. 

EMPLOYMENT: 

For fifteen years, an employee and 
social worker in the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare (Juvenile 
Court, Cook County Hospital, VSA) 
Urban League, and director of its 
Women’s Division; Executive direct- 
or of a recreational project for teen- 
agers for Parkway Community 
House, YWCA and YMCA;; for sev- 
eral years, Industrial Secretary, 
YWCA. 

War Work: 

During World War I, was a 
County Organizer for War Camp 
Community Services; during World 
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War II, was an active member 2f 
AWVS; and a member of Governor 
Green’s Women’s Division, Illinois 
War Council. Directed war activities 
and defense program of Illinois 
Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs. 

ORGANIZATIONS: 

Until her retirement as an em- 
ployed social worker in 1947, was a 
member of the American Association 
of Social Workers. She has served 
as president of the Chicago and 
Northern District Federation of Col- 
ored Women’s Clubs; president, IIli- 
nois Association of Colored Women; 
is now retiring as president of the 
Chicago Council of Negro Organiza- 
tions, the coordinating agency of 
nearly 100 civic, educational, reli- 
gious, labor and social organizations; 
past matron Northern Light Chapter, 
No. 28, O.E.S.; member, Board of 
Directors, Il], Child Labor Commit- 
tee; Citizens Schools Committee; 
Citizens Advisory Committee to the 
Chicago Plan Commission; Illinois 
Women’s Conference on Legislation; 
NAACP; Chicago Urban League; a 
life member of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute; member Sigma Gamma Rho 
Sorority; National Association of 
College Women; National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women, Inc. 
PowiticaL ACTIVITIES: 

(1924-35) Served as president of 
the Illinois Federation of Republican 
Colored Women’s Club (the first fed- 
eration of Republican clubs in IIli- 
nois) ; served as a member of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Plan Commission, and 
was appointed by him as a member 
of the President’s Conference on 
Housing; former Republican State 
Central Committeewoman, Ist Con- 
gressional District; member, Second 
Ward Republican Organization. Was 
a candidate in 1940 for Representa- 
tive to Illinois General Assembly, 
from lst Senatorial District; candi- 
date (1948) for Delegate to National 
Republican Nominating Convention ; 
candidate (1950) for Republican 
nomination and election as Member 
of Board of County Commissioners 
from Chicago. (Was nominated in 
the general election although the last 
name on the abllot, received nearly 
one million votes leading the ticket 
of Republican candidates running in 
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Chicago.) 
CHURCH: 

She is a steward of Bethel ( African 
Methodist Episcopal) Church. She 
serves as guest speaker for numerous 
churches of all denominations on 
various occasions, as well as for 
other organizations throughout the 
State and in other sections of the 
country. 

Honors AND CITATIONS: 

In August 1952 she was elected 
president of the National Association 
of Colored Women, Inc. (the federa- 
tion of Colored Women’s Clubs) with 
branches and clubs in forty-four 
States of the Union. 

In 1951 she was elected by Sigma 
Gamma Rho Sorority as the “Woman 
of the Year” and presented with the 
Sigma Key. 

In 195] 
Women’s 
Methodist 
District—as 
Year” and 
trophy. 

In 1951 she was elected the 
“Woman of the Year” by the Chica- 
go and Northern District Association 
of Colored Women’s Clubs and :pre- 
sented with a plaque. 

In January 1953 she was cited by 
the Pekin Cleaners of Chicago as 
“The Woman of the Year” and ten- 
dered a Reception at the Blue Room, 
Parkway Ballroom, Chicago. 

Made Honorary member of Iota 
Phi Lambda Sorority. This is a 
national business woman's organiza- 
tion. 

FAMILY: 

Her husband, Hon. Harris B. 
Gaines, attorney-at-law, is a former 
member of Illinois General Assembly 
from the Ist Senatorial District, with 
offices at 35 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


she was 
Division of 


elected by 
the African 
Episcopal Church—4th 
the “Woman of the 
presented with .their 


She has two sons; Harris, Jr. and 
Charles Fllis Gaines; the latter is 
prominently identified with the Illi- 
nois Young Republican Organization, 
having served them in several capaci- 
is now a Board member and 
Treasurer of the Organization, and 
Sponsor for the Young Republican 
Organization of the Second Ward. 

She resides with her family at 4534 
S. Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 


nois, Telephone: WAgner 4-4470. 
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MY NEGRO FRIEND ANDI 
MEET GENERAL 0. 0. HOWARD 


By E. C. Forp, Delaware, Ohio 


“General Howard, my name is 
Johnson. My father was a soldier 
in your command and I am a gradu- 
ate of Howard University. My 
friend here and I are students at a 
theological seminary in the city.” 

“I am certainly glad to meet the 
son of a veteran and a graduate of 
Howard University and to know that 
you and your friend are students of 
a theological seminary.” 

The general smiled cordially and 
extended to us his left hand because 
his right coat sleeve hung empty at 
his side. 

* In September 1901 I came to 
Chicago to enter the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Shortly after my 
arrival, | became acquainted with a 
young Negro man about my own age 
who was a member of our freshman 
class. I liked him very much and we 
became very good friends. He told 
me he was a graduate of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. It 
was a few weeks after we entered the 
seminary that I noticed an announc2- 
ment that General 0. O. Howard was 
to speak at the Central YMCA down 
town and I suggested to Johnson that 
we should attend and he agreed with 
me heartily. At the appointed time 
we took our places in the auditorium 
of the YMCA building. I have a 
very vivid recollection of General 
Howard as he looked at that time. 
As I remember, he was about five 
feet six or seven inches in height. 
somewhat, though not markedly. 
stocky and silver was showing in his 
hair. I remember that I was im- 
pressed by his earnestness and  sin- 
cerity. He could not have been 
called an eloquent speaker but he 
knew how to say what he had in mind 
and say it plainly. As I recall, he 
gave a brief story of his early life 
in Maine and how he graduated from 
Bowdoin College and also from the 
United States Military Academy. 
He joined the Army of the Potomac 
and took part in the Battle of Bull 
Run. He also took part in the 
Peninsular Campaign and lost his 


arm in the Battle of Fair Oaks. 


erty or means of support. 


Before, and especially after, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, a flood 
of Negroes of all ages came to the 
North, especially around Washington, 
D. C. He said he had long been an 
abolitionist and was, therefore, 
rather pleased when he was ap- 
pointed to do what was possible for 
those homeless Negroes without prop- 
Being a 
soldier himself it was his first 
thought to organize the Negroes fit 
for military service into the Federal 
Army. For the others he called for 
help from his friends and the general 
public. I recall that he said he 
found the Negro men just as brave 
and as good soldiers as he had found 
the white men. In fact they seemed 
to take a special pleasure in showing 
their appreciation for emancipation. 
Explain it as you will, but the fact 
remains that about the time the 
Negroes became a part of the Fed- 
eral Army, the fortunes of the 
Army of the Potomac began to 
change for the better. The Federals 
had been losing a number of battles 
and seemed to be getting the worst 
of the war. Perhaps it was as 
Lincoln said, that for every drop of 
blood drawn by the slave driver’s 
lash, an equal amount of blood had 
to be shed in the sight of God in 
order that the slaves might be freed. 

Then as I recall, he told the storv 
about how Howard University was 
established. I do not recall the de- 
tails, but remember that he had quite 
a struggle in getting the university 
organized and getting the Federal 
Government interested in making a 
vearly appropriation for the support 
of the institution and how he acted 
as president of the university for 
four years during these trying days. 
But he never lost courage and kept 
working courageously on the prob- 
lems until the university was firmly 
established. That is why he was 
especially interested in meeting Mr. 
Johnson, a graduate of the university. 
This meeting with General Howard 
has long remained one of my treas- 
ured memories, 
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THE MAYOR 


* A release of the Central Department of Research 
and Survey of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ. 


Northern cities are “quite baflled 
and helpless” by the problem of 
dealing with the migrant Negro, 
writes Frank P. Zeidler, Socialist 
mayor of Milwaukee, in The Socialist 
Call, (New York) March, 1954. He 
thinks that “perhaps the most criti- 
cal problems of race relations are 
emerging in Northern metropolitan 
centers” because of the large-scale 
migration of Negroes to Northern 
cities. 


The Southern Negro moving North 
has no place to go except the slums. 
Housing becomes more and more 
crowded. The owners of such build- 
ings “get exorbitant rents . . . creat- 
ing new slums as they go along... . 
In some instances in Milwaukee re- 
turns run easily above 30 per cent 
per year on such property. Over- 
crowded homes soon wear out, espe- 
cially where the landlord makes no 
repairs and resists all attempts of 
his tenants or city officials to make 
him do so.” 


When Negroes move out of the 
slums they usually go “into old 
neighborhoods occupied by whites.” 


AND THE NEGRO QUESTION’ 


The reaction of white owners is “a 
mixture of anger, panic, and help- 
lessness. The ‘For Sale’ sign begins 
to appear all over the neighborhood, 
and the sale is often made to another 


Negro purchaser . . . 


The Negro community faces “great 
frustrations. The Negro un- 
wanted, except in slum dwellings and 
the worst taverns. The educated 
and advanced Negro, particularly, 
has a difficult problem because there 
is no place for him in the slum and 
none for him outside.” The unedu- 
cated Negro city dweller can find 
only certain jobs. When unem- 
ployed, he must secure public aid. 
Many whites in Northern cities are 
loathe to improve the lot of the 
Negro. 


Many white people object to pub- 
lic assistance, any governmental 
housing, or, even, slum clearance on 
the theory that this will attract still 
more Negroes. Aldermen do not 
want public housing projects or 
slum clearance in their district be- 
cause this brings Negroes into pre- 
vious all-white neighborhoods. There 
is “great undercover resistance” to 
the enforcement of housing codes in 


INTERGROUP PROBLEMS 
INSTITUTE 


Tue AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


1901 F Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
April 6, 1954 


A.S.N.L.H. 
1538 Ninth Street N.W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 

In recognition of the need for in- 
creasing availability of the develop- 
ing knowledge and techniques of 
human relations to teachers and 
others interested in intergroup prob- 


lems, The American University will 
offer the Fifth Institute on Human 
Relations and Intergroup Under- 
standing from June 21 through July 
12, 1954. 

The program is described in . . 
announcements, and we would ap- 
preciate it if you could bring them 
to the attention of everyone known 
to you who would be interested in 
the offerings . . . Copies of the an- 
nouncements are available upon re- 
quest. Thanking you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles K. Trueblood 
Chairman, Department 
of Psychology 


“Many 
persons would prefer to leave the 


overcrowded Negro areas. 


slums intact and to enforce a policy 
of strict segregation.” 


The “harassed administrator,” ac- 
find 
The 
leaders of the cultural minorities 
“continually stress the duty of the 
white citizens to them, and overlook 
their own short-comings.” “Most” 
of the religious leaders are “worried 
about parishes which are about to 
be engulfed in all-Negro neighbor- 
hoods.” “Education” concerning 
the “equality of the races” will not 
touch the “white property owner who 
finds that a Negro family has moved 
next to him.” There is no aid to be 
had from the newspapers, or from 
labor. “While many labor leaders 
are genuinely opposed to racial dis- 
crimination, rank and file members 
in many cases feel the Negro is a 
potential competitor for jobs.” 


cording to the writer can 


“almost no organized allies.” 


There are, however, allies: “the 
courageous and intelligent members” 
of the Mayor’s Commission on 
Human Rights and “fundamentally 
decent people who are combating 
the rumors . . .” 


Pioneers of Long Ago 


By Jesse H. Roy 
AND GENEVA C, TURNER 

ILLUSTRATED BY Lois M. JONES 
An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word 
Pictures of the Great. Pioneers 
of Long Ago fills a gap in his- 
tory taught pupils on the inter- 
mediate grade levels. 

Well [Illustrated 


263 Pages Price $4.00 
Associated Publishers 


1538 - 9th Street, N. W 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS GIFT SHOP 


The United Nations Gift Shop 
is now a going proposition—in fact 
—“going” in-a big way, having 
grossed over $400,000 during its first 
fiscal year. Few among the hun- 
dreds of U.N. visitors know that its 
first director was Mrs. Mary Dean, 
daughter of retired YMCA leader 
and NAACP executive, Dr. Channing 
Tobias. This extraordinary success- 
ful venture was set up less than two 
years ago by the United Nations 
Coperatives, Inc. 


In correct diplomatic fashion, the 
shop’s opening was the occasion for 
an hour-long ceremony during which 
time Mrs. Roosevelt, the Assistant 
Secretary General, and their chosen 
executive director. joined in cutting 
the symbolic tape which signified its 
opening. 


The shop was located in the base- 
ment of the Assembly Building. 
However, this was a fortunate situa- 
tion, for nearby, is the starting point 
of the U.N. sight-seeing tours. 


From its inception the Coopera- 
tive disclaimed all commercialism, 
and much emphasis was placed on 
“good taste and representative quali- 
ty.” Included also in their activity 
is the effort “to present cultural in- 
formation about the products,” and 
to introduce them to visitors and 


By Marcuerite CARTWRIGHT 


buyers from U.S. firms. Even though 
the Shop is run for profit, with prices 
scaled to cover import duties and 
handling costs, the social objectives 
have remained paramount. The 
stated obectives, to promote inter- 
national understanding through the 
medium of arts and crafts” and “to 
aid .. . the humanitarian and social 
welfare activities of the U.N.,” have 
been achieved. Also, definite stan- 
dards were set “to make fine articles 
. . « from all over the world avail- 
able,” plus the aim to help their 
member states . . . “Through sales, 
promotion, and our practical experi- 
ence in this field.” In summary, the 
goal was described as being “. . . to 
build up a service which will do 
credit to the United Nations.” 


The person chosen to meet these 
lofty standards was the young Negro 
woman, Mrs. Dean, who brought to 
the task a wealth of background, 
training and experience. She had 
previously been in charge of the 
U.S.O. arts and crafts program and, 
more recently, a buyer at Macy’s in 
New York City. Thus, she possessed 
a happy combination of business ex- 
perience and organizing skills. On 
brief contact, one is impressed by her 
apparent administrative ability, not 
encumbered by easy familiarity or 


informality. 


When the shop was opened, with 
its tiny investment of only $15,000, 
many predicted that it had small 
chance for success. Its sales space 
measured only 28 by 30 feet. But 
soon the profits from the unexpected 
bonanza caused the cooperative to be 
faced with something of a dilemma. 
With membership limited to those 
connected with the U.N. and their 
families, and not over 500 shares per- 
mitted to any individual, only 4% 
profit is allowed. The Board of 
Directors finally decided that all 
earnings above the 4% should be 
used “for some altruistic purpose.” 


Much of the success of the venture 
is due to the large collection of un- 
usually attractive, moderate-priced 
merchandise selected by Mrs. Dean 
from all over the world. While wait- 
ing for the tours to begin, crowds 
mill around, often vying with one 
another to brouse and buy. In addi- 
tion, others—sightseers, visitors 
the U.N., even the staff—keep the 
cash register jingling, and often 
severely try the limited space. 


Some of the more popular items 
are: the African wood-carvings from 
Kenya, the silk scarves from India. 


Dr. Marguerite Cartwright interviews Mrs. Mary Dean. 
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and tiles from Israel. In addition, 
there is an endless variety of all sorts 
of things—from dolls to Danish 
glass, from costume jewelry to 
candle sticks and ceramics. 

Last winter, Mrs. Dean remarried 
and severed her connections with the 
shop which is now on a firm footing 
and is, by any standard, the most 
popular spot in the entire United 
Nations. 

Last month the board of the Coop- 
erative disclosed that, in the future, 
the project would be taken over, 
lock, stock and barrell, as a United 
Nations enterprise. The administra- 
tion was able to do this because it 
had retained an option on it under 
the original contract. The plan is 
to expand it and relocate it in more 
spacious quarters. It has become 
necessary to provide space for their 
lively and growing mail order busi- 
nes, and also they plan to broaden 
their selection, especially in textiles 
and costume jewelry. 


The shop plans to become even a 
greater outlet for native crafts, and 
they will have the assistance of the 
Technical Assistance Board field 
workers for this goal. They will be 
on the look-out for cottage industries 
that look promising in far and re- 
mote places. The success of the shop 
certainly seems to indicate that it is 
harder to achieve war resistance in 
the U.N. than it is to overcome sales 
resistance. 


Opening Of A United Nations Gift Center 


Shown in foreground, left to right: Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General of the U.N. for Public Informa- 
tion: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, cutting the symbolic tape, and Mrs. Mary Dean, Executive Director of the Center. 


Wee, 
Mrs. Mary DEAN 
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Releases from Time, the weekly newsmagazine 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF LINCOLN 


“THIS AMBITIOUS AIM” 


The young Negro who came to call 
on the Reverend John Miller Dickey 
of Oxford, Pa. one day in 1852 had 
an unusual request to make. He 
wanted a college education so that 
he could go into the ministry, but 
though Oxford is above the Mason- 
Dixon Line, there was no college in 
the vicinity that would take him. 
Pastor Dickey decided that some- 
thing should be done: two years later 
he managed to persuade the state to 
churter the first Negro institution of 
higher learning in the U, S. 


This week white and Negro nota- 
bles from all over the world are 
helping Lincoln University* cele- 
brate its 100th anniversary. Presi- 
dent Milton Eisenhower of Pennsyl- 
vania State will be on hand, and so 


* Not to be confused with coeducational Lincoln 
University (for Negroes) at Jefferson City, Mo. 


will alumni from as far off as South 
Africa. In 100 years, though it has 
only one half of 1% (300 students) 
of the total U. S, Negro college en- 
rollment, Lincoln’s reputation has 
grown out of all proportion to its 
size, 


PULLMAN PORTERS AND JUSTICES 


When it first opened its doors, the 
school had four students. At one 
point Founder Dickey had to mort- 
gage his house to save the school, 
and the struggling campus was con- 
tinuously harassed by white raids 
from Maryland. It was not until the 
40-year presidency of Princeton Man 
Isaac Rendall that Lincoln began to 
come into its own. 

Today, under Horace Mann Bond, 
its first Negro president, Lincoln 
spreads out over 275 acres of cam- 
pus, farm and woodland. Its 15 
buildings are an architectural assort- 
ment (“You might call them Honest 
Redbrick or Grotesque Style,” says 


Lincoln’s President Bond (center) and South African Alumni 
The curriculum: brotherhood. 


one professor), but they house a 
first-rate liberal-arts college as well 
as one of the top Negro seminaries. 
Though Lincoln has no other pro- 
fessional schools, its alumni account 
for 17% of U.S, Negro doctors. and 
scientists and 10% of U. S. Negro 
lawyers. Its graduates have served 
in twelve state legislatures, been 
U. S. Ministers to Haiti, Santo 
Domingo and Liberia. One alum- 
nus, ex-Pullman Porter Hildrus A. 
Poindexter, is a ranking authority on 
tropical diseases; N.A.A.C.P, Special 
Counsel Thurgood Marshall gradu- 
ated in 1930; a year before, Lincoln 
produced Poet Langston Hughes. 


MISSIONARIES AND PRIME MINISTERS 


With its long line of missionaries, 
the university has had an interna- 
tional influence greater than any of 
its rivals. It has students from the 
Virgin Islands, British Guiana, 
Kenya, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, the 
French Cameroons and Liberia, as 
well as from 22 states in the U. S. 
Of all its alumni, perhaps the two 
most notable are Africans Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, Nationalist leader of Ni- 
geria, and Kwame Nkrumah. Prime 
Minister of the Gold Coast (Time. 
Feb. 9, 1953). Many of Lincoln’s 
students have returned to their home- 
lands with a better understanding of 
the great progress made by the U, S. 
Negro since the school was founded. 


Last week Lincoln was embarking 
on a $4,000,000 fund-raising pro- 
gram. Ultimate goal: 1,000 students. 
But more an more Lincoln hopes that 
its students will be both white and 
foreign. After 100 years the univer- 
sity has come to the conclusion that 
the “Negro school” is obsolete. “The 
need today,” says President Bond, 
“is far greater. It is worldwide un- 
derstanding based on the concept of 
brotherhood. Nowhere is there a 
university designed and equipped (so 
well) to make this ambitious aim a 
reality.” 
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Releases from Time 


Here is some material from the 
forthcoming issue of Time which I 
thought you might find especially in- 
teresting. The material may be used, 
in whole or in part, after 6 p.m., 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954. 

Cordially, 
Larry Hoover 


* 


COMPOSER 


RETURN OF ULYSSES 


With eleven cash prizes for musi- 
cal composition to his credit, e.g., 
two Rosenwald fe'lowships, two fel- 
lowships at the American Academy 
in Rome, 37-year-old Negro Com- 
poser Ulysses Kay is among the most 
steadily rewarded of contemporary 
U.S. composers. Last week he came 
in for a special honor: he was in- 
vited back to his native Tucson, Ariz. 
(pop. 48,774) to conduct the Tucson 
Symphony in his own symphonic 
score, Of New Horizons. 

Music-minded Tucson, which 
turned out 2,400 strong, liked what 
it heard, Composer Kay is modern, 
as befits a one-time student of Com- 
poser Paul Hindemith—but modern 
in thoroughly listenable fashion, as 
befits a man who has played saxo- 
phone and piccolo in a Navy band 
and has written a successful film 
score (for The Quiet One). Of New 
Horizons started and ended with 
plenty of brass, but in the middle 
it made appealing use of melodic in- 
terweavings in the strings. And 
though Composer Kay’s melody kept 
getting interrupted by conflicting 
ideas, it also kept coming back. 
When the nine-minute work was over, 
the crowd gave the home-town com- 
poser the biggest hand of the 
evening. 

The son of an Arizona barber, 
Ulysses Kay left Tucson in 1938 with 
a degree from the University of 
Arizona and a strong urge toward 
music and composition. There was 


time for an M.A, at Rochester’s East- _ 


man School and advanced study at 
Tanglewood and Yale before Pearl 


Harbor. Then came the Navy and 


COMPOSER KAY 
A listenable modernism 


the hitch in the band. Finally, along 
with more study at Columbia on the 
G.I. Bill, came ‘the succession of 
prizes and (since last year) a full- 
time job as editorial adviser in the 
Manhattan offices of Broadcast Music, 
Inc. (B.M.I.). His trip to Tucson 
was his first visit in more than 15 
years, 

Meanwhile, music in Tucson has 
been moving right along. Ulysses 
Kay’s homecoming was only part of 
a season-long celebration of the 
Tucson Symphony’s 25th anniver- 
sary. Though the orchestra’s. budget 
is only $21,000 a year and most of 
its members hold other jobs as well, 
the orchestra is an 85-piece one this 
year, and will give ten concerts 
in all, 

Part of Tucson’s music boom 
traces to the presence of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, with its active inter- 
est in music. Another big influence 
is the orchestra’s Budapest-born con- 
ductor, Frederic Balazs, 35, who was 
engaged two seasons ago. Conduc- 
tor Balazs has organized an exchange 
concert with Phoenix, children’s con- 
certs and a new civic chorus. He has 
already staged two large-scale choral 
works, Liszt’s monumental Christus 
and Haydn’s Creation. Best of all, 


18] 


Balazs sees to it that there is a 
modern American composition, e¢.g.. 
Ulysses Kay’s Horizons on every 
program. 


BOOK REVIEW 


A WIND LIKE A BUGLE 
by Leonard Nathan 


Leonard Nathan was born in 
Omaha, Nebraska (between the Mis- 
souri River and the Burlington 
tracks, he says, and the sound of 
train or boat whistle still sets his 
feet to itching). After taking his 
B.A. at the University of Chicago 
where he was a member of Thornton 
Wilder’s famous narration class, he 
did newspaper work in Omaha. In 
1942 he entered the army and later, 
under its auspices, studied at Syra- 
cuse University, getting special train- 
ing. He spent four years in the 
Army, partly in overseas service with 
the 69th Division, ETO. Following 
the war Mr. Nathan worked for 
Esquire and Coronet. At present he 
is advertising director for a textile 
company in Chicago. “A Wind Like 
a Bugle” is Mr. Nathan’s first book. 

“A Wind Like a Bugle” is the 
story of the escape of a slave, in 
1859, through the “underground rail- 
way” which ran from Fort Scott, 
Kansas, to Canada. Mr. Nathan’s re- 
search on the novel was done pri- 
marily done in Topeka and Fort 
Scott, Lincoln and Omaha, Des 
Moines and Chicago. The house of 
one of the chief characters, Susan 
Hood Orr, is under the jurisdiction 
of the Fort Scott Historical Asso- 


ciation, 


Historically based on the struggle 
imediately preceding the Civil War 
when the newly created Territory of 
Kansas was caught in a pro-slave, 
Free Soil conflict, with anti-slavery 
activity a criminal offense locally, 
“A Wind Like a Bugle” portrays the 
strong-willed men and women who 
risked their lives to give force and 
meaning to the ideal of human 
liberty. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 
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Release from Lire MAGAZINE 


EVALUATING VOCATIONAL 


VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
SEEN FILLING GENUINE NEED 


Ba.timore’s MERGENTHALER 
Hicuw Setectep BY ‘Lire’ 
To ILLUSTRATE ROLE OF 
VocATIONAL EpUCATION 


NEW YORK, April 28—There are 
curently 160,000 tenn-agers attend- 
ing U. S. public vocational high 
schools, which “have come a long 
way toward winning their battle for 
acceptance” in the nation’s educa- 
tional system, the current Life Maga- 
zine says. 

The article points out that it is 
only in the last 30 years that 
America’s public schools have made 
serious provision for this kind of 
education. Today there are 300 pub- 
lic vocational high schols. In addi- 
tion, every public “comprehensive” 
high school offers some shop work 
training. 

The article says that “advocates of 
vocational training have had ot fight 
their way against the scornful charge 
that their schools are dumping 
grounds for delinquents and dim- 
wits.” The article says—that while 
vocational standards vary from com- 
munity to community, “vocational 
school officials are becoming increas- 
ingly demanding.” 

Life devotes the fourth in its six- 
part series on secondary education to 
the Mergenthaler Vocational Techni- 
cal High School of Baltimore, the 
country’s “newest and most lavishly 
equipped” vocational high school. 
For entrance students at Mergen- 


Epitor’s Note: This release from 
Life Magazine is most timely for 
Negroes. Education for Negroes 
must meet the same standards as 
education for all other people. The 
fact remains, however, that glaring 
defects exist in the plants and pro- 
grams of institutions presently serv- 
ing Negroes. We might evaluate our 
vocational high schools in light of 
criteria suggested in this article. 


thaler must have I.Q.’s of at least 90 
and must successfully complete a 
long series of tests indicating not 
only an interest but an aptitude for 
one of the major courses offered. 


GrowinGc ACCEPTANCE 


The Life article says that voca- 
tional education has progressed due 
to its “flexibility and responsiveness 
to local needs.” 

“A dollar-and-cents measure of the 
acceptance of vocational schools is 
the fact that some labor unions, 
which once . strenuously opposed 
them in the belief they would flood 
the market with cheap labor, now ac- 
knowledge the diplomas of voca- 
tional high school graduates as part- 
payment in time toward their appren- 
ticeship in the working world beyond 
high school,” Life says. 


New Courses AVAILABLE 


The article says that while machine 
shop, automobile repair and elec- 
trical work have consistently been 
the most favored vocational subjects, 
other courses are now coming to the 
fore. 

Cosmetology, which 20 years ago 
was offered in only five states, is 
now available in 20; aviation me- 
chanics, which was not available at 
all, is now a standard course in voca- 
tional high schools of 24 states. 

The Life article shows students at 
Mergenthaler studying _ electrical 
equipment maintenance, bakery 
work, cosmetology, plumbing, brick- 
laying, typography, oil heating, auto- 
motive and aviation mechanics. The 
only major field of vocational school- 
ing untouched by Mergenthaler is 
agriculture. 


The newest phase of vocational 
education receiving attention from 
educators and support from the fed- 
eral government, according to Life, 
goes by the name of “distributive” 
and covers all aspects of selling and 
distributing goods. 


Mergenthaler has recognized the 
importance of this course by placing 
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EDUCATION 


‘a retail store, complete with display 
windows, in the main lobby of the 
school. There, during school hours, 
students sell book supplies and pro- 
ducts made by fellow students. 


CLose TRADE SUPERVISION 


At Mergenthaler the school day is 
six hours—an hour longer than at 
non-vocational schools. During the 
day many of the students are busy 
outside the school in a cooperative 
program with local industry by 
which they work part-time under 
school supervision, for both wages 
and credit, at jobs related to their 
studies. Twenty-five percent of the 
average vocational school day is 
spent at “related” subjects—chemis- 
try or physics or mathematics angled 
directly at the various trades. The 
other 25% of the day is used for 
such required academic subjects as 
English, social studies and music. 

Students at vocational high schools 
have the advantage of a smaller 
teacher pupil ratio than at other high 
schools, Life says. At Mergenthaler 
the ratio is 18 to 1. There is also 
extra supervision given by future 
employers in the local industry- 
cooperation program. 


“The best vocational schools oper- 
ate with local committees made up 
of both industrial and labor repre- 
sentatives who help keep courses up- 
to-date and relevant to actual needs 
beyond the classroom,” the article 
says. 


Ideally there is such a council for 
every course. New York City, with 
the most varied vocational school 
program in the country, has 55 such 
councils. 


Previous articles in Life’s second- 
ary schools series covered the com- 
prehensive public high school of 
Davenport, Iowa; the Great Falls 
Montana Central High School (Cath- 
olic Parochial); and the Hotchkiss 


. School for boys. Future features 


will deal with a private girls’ pre- 
paratory school and a military prep 
school for boys. 
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FOOD INDUSTRY HAS GOOD 
FUTURE FOR ENGINEERS AND 
TECHNICIANS 


NEW YORK, March 26—The food 
industry, which now is going through 
an era of revolution in unit opera- 
tions and processes, offers almost un- 
limited advantages to technical and 
professional men, according to an ar- 
ticle in Food Engineering, McGraw- 
Hill publication. At present, there 
is an urgent demand for several 
thousand food engineers to serve 
firms in the “biggest, oldest and most 
stable industry of them all;” a de- 
mand that has created a salary level 
for recent food engineering graduates 
that exceeds the average for the 
engineering professions for which 
comparable data are available, the 
magazine reports. 

Because food engineering is a new 
profession, only a handful of people 
hold degrees in that branch of engi- 
neering; even those holding degrees 
in food technology are relatively 
few in number. In 1947, for 
example, the food industry, which 
does $67 billion annually in retail 
sales and includes more than 30,000 
plants in this country, had a poten- 
tial of only 250 graduating students 
who were technically equipped for 
the industry. 

The food engineer combines engi- 
neering knowledge with a knowledge 
of the food sciences; his work might 
be defined as a combination of me- 
chanical engineering and the biologi- 
cal sciences. The technologist also 
has a background of practical knowl- 
edge, but he concentrates on the 
scientific rather than the engineering 
aspect of the work, 

Numerous OPPORTUNITIES 

Because the dearth of technical 
know-how is a crippling brake on 
the progress of the food industry, the 
magazine suggests that manufacturers 
take steps to get information about 
their field into the high schools in 
their areas. It is pointed out that 
there are numerous oportunities for 
both the food engineer and the food 
technologist, but it is the engineer 


who will be better equipped to im- 


prove factory operations and to cut 
costs, achievements most highly re- 
garded by top management. 

The need for trained men in the 
food industry covers nearly every 
phase of technical work: funda- 
mental and applied research, pilot 
plant operation, quality control, 
sanitation, manufacturing operations, 
equipment design and operation, in- 
dustrial engineering, and even crop 
production and meteorology. More- 
over, there is opportunity for wide 
diversification, since the average 
technical man in a food company is 
concerned with many different phases 
of the technical and management 
operations. 

ProcressivE InpustRY OUTLOOK 

The food industry as a whole is 
estimated to have spent more than 
$800 million for capital expendi- 
tures in 1947, making it the nation’s 
leader in outlays for new plants and 
equipment. This is significant to 
the professional man for a variety 
of reasons: it is indicative of overall 
confidence in the future, it shows a 
progressive industry outlook, and, 
perhaps most important from the 
food engineer’s point of view, it illus- 
trates the tidal waves of technical 
progress that are sweeping through 
the food industry. Today’s trends, 
for example, point to a food plant 
of the future which will be a highly 
mechanized operation, almost com- 
pletely dependent on the creative- 
ness, and the subsequent supervision, 
of a food engineer. 

There are other numberless advan- 
tages in food today for the young 
engineer; mnon-seasonal operations 
(especially for the research in re- 
gard to production line and other 
improvements); a highly “depres- 
sion-proof” industry; a chance to 
work with a vital and diversified 
product that offers the engineer pres- 
tige as well as in interesting and 
high-paying job; and an opportun- 
ity to locate in the area of his 
preference. 
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BORN IN AUGUST 


C. SPAULDING 
A Business Man of Many Interests 


Born Aug. 1, 1874; Died Aug. 1, 1952 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


Negro History 
Textbooks 


Neg American 


integrated outline of 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
racial study. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion, 

Buck. (8vo.) 643pp. 1949.......... $3.75 


above, but For use 
in schools. 


Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953......... $2.75 
Discount for School Adoption 


National Publication 
Compan y 
P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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DESEGREGATION: AN APPRAISAL OF 


THE EVIDENCE 


A Release of the American Psychological Association 


Some psychological findings on 
the social effects of “desegregation” 
are described by Dr. Kenneth B. 
Clark, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at the College of the City of 
New York, and Director of Research 
at the Northside Center for Child 
Development, in the current issue of 
the Journal of Social Issues devoted 
to “Desegregation: An Appraisal of 
the Evidence.”** (“Desegregation” 
is used to mean the process of 
change-over from “Segregation.” ) 

Dr. Clark’s investigations are a 
direct result of the issue pending 
before the United States Supreme 
Court: whether segregation by law 
of facilities for Negro and white 
children in the public schools shall 
be ruled unconstitutional, regardless 
of purported ‘equality.’ The findings 
presented in this Journal, which has 
just been released, form part of the 
evidence under consideration by the 
Court. What, the Court asked in 
effect, is known about the social out- 
come of sudden or gradual desegre- 
gation? 

Dr. Clark’s general finding is that, 
on the whole, most of the desegrega- 
tion which has so far taken place in 
various communities all over the 
States has been accomplished peace- 
fully and that although the policy 
must have involved large numbers of 
people highly prejudiced against it, 
these people have gone along with 
the policy when they saw it was ac- 
cepted by the other people in the 
communities, 


To gather his evidence Dr. Clark 
“had to start from scratch.” His 
report has been compiled from per- 
sonal travelling and interviewing all 
over the country as well as from 
combing widely scattered published 
reports and many unpublished re- 
searches. Even though thousands of 
words have been devoted to civil 
rights and segregation in the public 
prints, no one had ever set out, as 


Dr. Clark says, to present.a detailed 


case history of where desegregation 
was actually taking place, in what 
localities, what schools and colleges, 
what churches, what swimming pools, 
what hospitals, what industries, what 
local governments. More important, 
how has it been received by the 
people immediately concerned? How 
has the policy been put into effect? 
Has it occasioned violence, and if 
so how much? 

Some of the answers to these ques- 
tions as given in Dr. Clark’s report 
are: 

1. “A trend toward desegregation 
is found in many areas of commun- 
ity life and involves various social 
institutions. While the majority of 
these examples come from Northern, 
Border, Midwestern and Southwest- 
ern states, there are examples of suc- 
cessful desegregation in Southern 
states.” Some Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Public Schools that have de- 
segregated within the past five to ten 
years are: Baltimore Technical High 
School, Phoenix (Ariz.) elementary 
and secondary schools, East St. Louis 
(IlL.) elementary and_ secondary 
schools, Asbury Park (N.J.) elemen- 
tary schools. Preparatory schools 
accepting Negro students are Groton 
School, Lawrence Academy, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, and many others. 
Colleges and universities include 
Kentucky University, Louisiana State 
University, North Carolina State 
College, William and Mary College, 
Arkansas A and M College, Missouri 
University, Oklahoma University. 
Harold Trigg, a Negro, has been a 
member of the North Carolina State 
School Board for three years. 
Raleigh has also had Negro school 
board members. 

George S. Mitchell of the Southern 
Regional Council has stated that 
within the last dozen years “mixed 
trade unionism, with Negroes and 
whites in the same local together, has 
become a Southern institution no 
longer much resisted. Of the esti- 
mated 2,750,000 trade unionists in 


the South, probably as many as 
700,000 are Negroes.” 

2. “The specific factor responsible 
for the desegregation varies from sit- 
uation to situation, institution to 
institution and region to region.” 
Some of these factors are: popula- 
tion changes, voluntary public opin- 
ion pressure, threat of publicity, 
referendum of electorate, legislative 
action. The examples of these make 
interesting reading: public swimming 
pools, for instance, have been de- 
segregated in such widely separated 
localities as Tuscon, Arizona, and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Other findings of Dr, Clark’s sur- 
vey relate to methods of desegrega- 
tion, the time factor, relation of time 
factor to effectiveness, etc. 

Eminent social scientists and psy- 
chologists have assisted Dr. Clark in 
his survey as did the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

Dr. Clark in 1940-41 was a re- 
search psychologist with the Car- 
negie-Myrdal Study of the Negro in 
America. In 1950 he was on the 
Fact Finding Staff of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth and was responsible 
for the preparation of the manu- 
script “The Effects of Prejudice 
and Discrimination on Personality 
Development.” 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


BOBBY’S DOUBLE VICTORY 
By Jessie H. Roy 


Bobby came quietly in the back 
door, shutting it softly behind 
him, a most unusual thing for Bobby 
to do. His daily habit was to rush 
through the door and let it bang as 
loudly as it might. Today, however. 
Bobby had but one thing in mind, 
and that was to slip past his mother 
as she worked busily in the kitchen 
preparing dinner, and escape to his 
room before “Mom” could get a good 
look at him. 

But being a little boy, with only 
the wisdom and foresight of a little 
boy, Bobby had chosen the wrong 
way to avoid notice—that of doing 
something very different from his 
accustomed manner, 

Astonished, Mrs. Briscoe turned 
sharply to look at her son. In one 
horrified glance, she noted the dark- 
ened eye, the smudged face, the 


twisted tie, and the torn and bloody 
shirt of a juvenile battler. 


she shouted. 
What 


“Bobby Briscoe!” 
“You’ve been fighting again! 
have I told you about that?” 

“But, Mom . . .” Bobby began. 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Mrs. 
Briscoe. “You were about to say I 
should see the other guy. Shame on 
you, Bobby.” 

“Well, Mom,” replied Bobby, “the 
other guy is more messed up than I 
am, and he’s bigger than I am, too” 
he finished proudly. 

“What big boy would want to fight 
with you for heaven’s sake?” asked 
Mrs. Briscoe. 

“It’s that Brown boy,” answered 
Bobby. “He’s always saying that 
none of the boys are good enough to 
play with him. And _ he stands 
around on the playground looking 
down his nose at all of us just 
because somebody in his family did 
something big way back about a 
hundred years ago. 

“] didn’t fight him for that, though. 
It was only when I felt sorry for 
him because he Jooked so lonesome, 


and went up and asked him if he 


would like to play a game of ball 
with me. 

“But instead of wanting to play 
with me he sniffed and said: 

“*T might play ball with you if your 
folks weren’t Nobodys’. 

“That made me so mad I let him 
have it right in the kisser. He’s a 
pretty good fighter, though, for such 
a stuck up,” Bobby conceded. “May- 
be he wouldn’t be so bad if he could 
forget about his great-great grandad 
once in a while.” 

Mrs. Briscoe smiled a little in spite 
of herself. 

“Those of us who have noble an- 
cestry,” she said, “have every right 
to be proud of it. It is truly some- 
thing to be proud of. It is only the 
manner in which the descendents of 
great men and women sometimes try 
to show their pride of family that 
causes trouble. 

“Some people have the mistaken 
idea that a superior attitude toward 
others is the way to express pride in 
their family and accomplishments. 
When the truth of the matter is that 
genuine interest in their fellowman 
would show them to be truly great 
themselves. 

“Especially is this true here in 
America where a man may come 
from the most humble of families; 
yet, can make of HIMSELF an ances- 
tor to whom his descendants may 
point with pride, 

“IT know of a family in St. Louis, 
Missouri which has what I think is 
the right idea, 

“These people are the direct des- 
cendants of Dred Scott, a former 
slave whose fight for freedom is one 
of the few facts about Negroes in- 
cluded in practically every history of 
the United States. 

“You are too young yet to study 
history, but when you get a little 
older, you, too, will learn about the 
famous Dred Scott Decision just as 
other Americans have in the past, 
and as each new generation probably 
always will. 


“Dred Scott was a slave who, with 
his wife, Harriet, sued their owner 


for their freedom on the grounds 
that the owner had mistreated them 
and imprisoned them under false 
pretenses. They asked damages of 
ten dollars for the abuses they had 
suffered. 

“They lost the first trial, but tried 
again four years later; and this time, 
they won their freedom, 

“The Supreme Court of Missouri 
reversed the decision in 1852, and 
Dred Scot and his wife were returned 
to slavery. 

“They did not give up, however, 
but took their case to court again in 


1853. 


“Then in 1857, the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed down 
the famous decision that a ‘Negro 
had no rights which a white man was 


999 


bound to respect’. 


“Don’t you think that was a dumb 
decision, Mom?” asked Bobby. 

“Well, it wasn’t a very helpful 
one to anyone,” replied Mrs. Briscoe. 
“It didn’t help the cause of the 
slaves any, and didn’t raise America 
in the eyes of the Christian world. 
But it was a decision that was made 
possible by the general attitude of 
many Americans toward Negroes in 
that day. They did not consider the 
slaves as citizens.” 

“Did the Scotts ever get their free- 
dom?” inquired Bobby. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs, Briscoe. “In 
1857 they were granted their free- 
dom by Mr. Scott’s original owner, 
Taylor Blow. 

“Today, a painting of Dred Scott 
hangs in the Jefferson Memorial 
Museum in St. Louis and American 
children still read about this gallant 
man’s fight for freedom. 

“His descendants know all about 
it and are justly proud. Each new 
generation of the family is taught 
the facts of the family history; and 
all are proud of their traditions. 

“But this family, unlike many 
others, values friendship above an- 
cestry. 

“Its members very wisely mingle 
with their neighbors and try to set 
a good example to all by being indus- 
trious and highly respected citizens 
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of their community. 

“In this way, they are doing what 
every descendant of noble ancestry 
should do—they are carrying on 
where their outstanding one left off 
and are making the family history 
more brilliant by their own lives in- 
stead of resting on the laurels of one 
long dead.” 

Just as Mrs, Briscoe finished talk- 
ing, the telephone rang. 

“Hello,” said Mrs, Briscoe, and 
immediately her body stiffened. 

“Yes,” she answered in a crisp 
tone which Bobby called her “telling 
off” voice. But in a minute, she had 
become her own friendly self again 
and was chatting amiably with the 
person at the other end of the wire. 

“Bobby,” sail Mrs. Briscoe as she 
turned from the telephone still 
smiling, “seems as if you have won a 
double victory. You not only 
whipped Ted Brown, but you made 
his mother see that she had been 
giving Ted the wrong impression. 

“She has been keeping before him 
the deeds of his illustrious ancestor 
in the hope that he would develop 
pride enough to grow up to be a 
credit to the family, not the snob that 
he was fast becoming. 

“The fight you two had today has 
helped Mrs. Brown to understand 
why Ted has been so moody and so 
unhappy lately; and why none of the 
other boys ever come over to play 
with him. Now that the weight of 
ancestry is off his shoulders, Ted 
will be a different boy—happy and 
carefree as boys ought to be. 

“Mrs. Brown wants you to come 
to Ted’s birthday party next week 
and bring as many of your friends 
as you can since Ted has so few of 
his own.” 

“Yippee!” yelled Bobby as he 
dashed out the back door letting it 
come to with a resounding bang, 
“T’ve got to tell the gang about this!” 


And away he ran. 


TEACHERS 
Donate 25 Cente 
Each Pay Day To The 
NEGRO HISTORY FUND. 


Select A Leader To 
Collect It And Send It To 
THE ASSOCIATION 


FOR WHOM IS YOUR 
SCHOOL NAMED? 
Stevens SCHOOL 


One of the very old schools of 
Washington, D. C., located on 
Twenty- first Street between K and 
L Streets, N.W., is the Stevens 
School which is named for THADDEUS 
STEVENS one of the great champions 
for democracy and human rights. 
His fight was not for the freedom 
of the slaves, but for the rights of 
the slaves after they were free, 

Stevens was born in Vermont, 
April 4, 1792, and was educated at 
Caledonia Academy and at Dart- 
mouth College. In 1815, he went to 
Pennsylvania where he taught in the 
York Academy. He later read law 
and began practice in 1816. He 
did great work in his state fighting 
for clean government, free institu- 
tions, and education. He began the 
public school system in Pennsylvania 
and the state honored him in the 
celebration of the centennial of its 
public schools. Stevens later en- 
tered politics and finally joined the 
Republican Party in which he be- 
came a great figure in Congress. 


It was in this position that he was 
able to help the freedmen who really 
needed aid at this time. A Freed- 
man’s Bureau was established after 
the Civil War to safeguard the rights 
of freedmen and to relieve them in 
many ways. President Johnson, who 
succeeded Lincoln, was not in favor 
of the Bureau but, Congress passed 
the Freedmen’s Bureau Act over his 
veto. The President also favored 
those statesmen who seceded from 
the Union and wanted them to be 
recognized and given seats in Con- 
gress. Stevens led Congress against 
him and was very hard and bitter 
toward the secessionists. Congress, 
over the President’s veto, passed 
measures needed to bring the states 
back in the Union. Among them 
were the Civil Rights Bill, introduced 
by Sumner, and the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. These meas- 
ures made it possible for Negroes to 
participate in the government, 

In order that the Negroes might be 
wisely led, Stevens and Sumner 
called to Washington certain out- 
standing Negroes and advised them 
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to choose for their leaders in politics 
the kindly disposed planters. The 
Negroes were willing, but the plant- 
ers as a whole would not cooperate. 
It was then that politicians from the 
North stepped in and organized the 
freedmen politically against the 
planters. This led to corruption and 
bitterness. The South hated Stevens 
because of what he did to safeguard 


the rights of the Negroes during the ‘ 


troublesome days of Reconstruction. 
He did not believe in the exhaltation 
of one group of people at the expense 
of another, for he believed in 
democracy. 

Of his own career Stevens said in 
part: “I have done what I deemed 
best for humanity. It is easy to pro- 
tect the interest of the rich and pow- 
erful. But it is a great labor to pro- 
tect the interests of he poor and 
downtrodden . . . I see nothing in 
my political career, especially in my 
action with regard to human freedom 
which I wished to have changed or 
expurged. I believe that every man 
must finally answer for the deeds 
done in the body; and the patriotic 
deeds will be among the accounts. I 
desire to take to the Bar of that dread 
account the record which I shall 
make on the question of human 
rights.” 

It is gratifying to know that the 
STEVENS SCHOOL stands to remind us 
of one who fought so valiantly for 
the rights of freedmen at a time 
when they were truly in need. 


HAILE SELASSIE AND ETHIOPIA 
By GertrupE ParTHENIA McBrown 


Many of you have seen articles in 
the newspapers that Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia will soon visit 
America. We hope you will find out 
everything you can about Ethiopia, 
“the ancient land of towering moun- 
tain peaks and tiny valleys,” and of 
the courageous, brilliant, brave em- 
peror who is of the direct line of 
Solomon. Read the history of 
Abyssinia in Ancient times when the 
empire was at its peak, with its great 
international influence and strong 
military power. 

It is unfortunate that Abyssinia 

cut off from the rest of the 
world, in the course of time, as the 
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northeastern part of Africa was 
overrun with Asiatics, especially 
Arabs in quest of trade and in the 
extension of their religion. It was 
not until 1855 under the reign of 
King Theodore that the Abyssinians 
came out of isolation. However, it 
was Menelik who accomplished the 
great task of uniting the tribes into 
a nation. This was a pivotal point 
in Abyssinian history, in that Euro- 
pean nations were looking at her 
with greedy eyes. The French 
wanted to extend her territory from 
West to East Africa and the ever en- 
terprising English were scheming to 
extend their dominion from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Cairo. The con- 
flict between these two nations makes 
interesting reading. The imperialis- 
tic plans of the French and English 
were challenged by Germany. At 
the same time, the Italians were 
pressing for a position along the 
Red Sea and finally to take over 
Abyssinia. Through some maneuver- 
ing, the Italians claimed to have as- 
sisted Menelik in bringing order 
among the hostile tribes that pre- 
viously rebelled against his leader- 
ship. 

By the Treaty of 1899 between 
Italy and Abyssinia, there was a 
provision that “on _ international 
agreements Ethiopia might or should, 
consult Italy.” Of course, this was 
interpreted by the Italians to mean 
the Ethiopians had to consult Italy. 
The Ethiopians stuck to the word, 
“might” and therefore, insisted that 
the agreement meant only “that the 
Abyssinians might avail themselves 
of the good offices of Italy in such a 
contingency, but that no obligation 
was implied.” When Italy helped 
Menelik to pacify the hostile tribes, 
Italy’s full intention was to bring 
Abyssinia under its protection for 
the favor. Now that the Ethiopians 
refused to be governed by the 
Italians, the two countries went to 
war. The Battle of Adowa, March 
1, 1896 sent the Italians to a crush- 
ing defeat. The victorious Ethiopians 
stood proudly as an independent 
nation. 

After Menelik came Lij Yassu who 
failed as a ruler because of trying to 
Mohammedanize the country and 


joining the Central Allied Powers in 


the World War. Lauditu succeeded 
Lij Yassu, with Ras Tafari as regent 
and at this point Abyssinia joined 
the allies opposing the axis in 
the World War. Later Abyssinia 
was received as a member of the 
League of Nations under Haile 
Selassie as Emperor. 

See what you can find out about 
the Italians violating their own agree- 
ment. What part did France play 
in Italy’s conquering Abyssinia in 
1935? It was perhaps the most 
cruel battle in history. The Ethio- 
pians lost the battle but they kept 
their spirit. The Great Emperor 
Haile Selassie had to leave his throne 
and country, but he always said, “ I 
will come back and Ethiopia will be 
for Ethiopians.” 

The Emporer did go back and tri- 
umphantly so he is stronger than 
ever and leading his people in paths 
of great improvement. 

Perhaps you would like to write 
something about Ethiopia in the 
United Nations. What are some of 
the things that Ethiopia requested? 
See if you can find any of the 
speeches made concerning the return 
of Eritrea to Ethiopia. How long 
did the Italians rule Ethiopia? 

Wouldn’t you like ot continue this 
talk on Ethiopia, Eritrea and the 
noble Emperor Haile Selassie who 
will soon be our visitor, our guest? 
We are very proud of him, this great 
ruler who has inherited his throne 
from the Royal Line of Solomon. 
We welcome him and hope that there 
will be a strong bond of friendship 
between our country and his beloved 
Ethiopia. 


FAMOUS NAME LINES 

By Nerissa Lonc MiLton 
Don’t forget, boys and girls, this 
column is for you. You have made 
some contributions to it but not near- 


ly so many as we'd like. Why not 
decide for another year to make it 
a part of your creative activities. — 

Most magazines welcome sugges- 
tions which lead to more interesting 
and constructive publications. The 
Bulletin is no exception. Why not 
resolve that this summer, no matter 
where you are, to send in ideas and 
creative articles that will make our 


readers know that you share in a 
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great responsibility. Your articles 
could take the form of book reviews, 
essays, original poems, plays, or 
stories. A Famous Name Collection 
of your own would prove both stimu- 
lating and interesting. Why not 
try it? 

This month my tribute goes to 
Mrs. Charlotte Wesley Holloman, 
whose picture was on the cover of 
the April issue. Did you read Dr. 
Cartwright’s article about this artist? 
If you have never heard her sing, I 
hope some day you will hear her, 
then, perhaps you will feel as I do. 

SHE SANG 

She sang, 

And she looked like a queen that 
night, 

All golden and shining and fair, 

Her voice was a clarion pure and 
clear, 

And stilled was my heart listening 
there. 


She sang, 

And the stage was a stage no more 

But a forest, fragrant and green, 

And the moon was a shimmering 
goddess 

That tinted the trees with her sheen. 


She sang, 

And a nightingale soared through 
the skies, 

And his song brushed an angel’s 
wings, 

And just for a moment I gazed into 

The edge of infinite things. 


SINGING VOICES 


Afoot and light-hearted I take to the 
open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me, 

The long brown path before me lead- 
ing wherever I choose. ° 


Henceforth I ask not good-fortune, I 
myself am good-fortune, 
Henceforth I whimper no more, post- 
pone no more, need nothing; 
Done with indoor complaints, librar- 
ies, querulous criticisms, 
Strong and content I travel the open 
road. 
Walt Whitman 
We are indebted to Mr. Mauri 
Ashby of the Institute Haitian De 
Statistique for the following informa- 


tion on the Brazilian poet, Jorge de 
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Lima, and to Miss Melissa S. Hull 
for the translation of the following 
poems. 

Jorge de Lima was born April 23, 
1895 in Uniao in Alogoas. A bril- 
liant student, he completed require- 
ments for his degree in medicine in 
Rio de Janeiro. Not only did his 
interest lie in science, but he was 
poet, novelist, painter, historian, and 
teacher as well. But it is for his 
poetry that he was best known. Of 
Negro descent, he used Negro themes 
for some of his poems. Among the 
many awards given him, was the 
Grand Prize for Poetry by the 
Brazilian Academy of Letters. He 
died in November, 1953. 

The poignant and moving poems 
given here show Jorge de Lima to be 
a proponent of the modern school of 
poetry. 


We Strove ToceTHER 


I strove with you, was exhausted, 

And fell. When I awoke 

You anointed me with oil, You lifted 
me up. 

You were my father and I knew it 
not. 

I suffered. My hands were pierced. 

I was blinded. I died. You saved 
me. 

I am thy son and knew it not. 

Oft times we strove: | wounded Thee. 

Father, forgive, heal my eyes: 

I was blind and knew it not. 


* + * 
Soncs 
Songs wash the washerwomen’s 
clothes. 


So sweet they are, so sad they are 
The women wash, and weep. 


Songs speed the herdsmen’s oxen! 

The oxen are slow, their load so 
heavy! 

The road is so long, so endless. 

The songs are light... 

And the songs speed the oxen, scrub 
the linen 

Of the washer women. 


Black souls are as soiled as the 
clothes, as heavy 
As the oxen, . . 


The songs have such virtue. 
They wash the souls of sinners! 
They save the souls of sinners! 


African Story Hour 
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Why Donkeys Put Their Heads Together 
Ethiopian Folk Tale 


By GertrupeE ParTHENIA McBrown 


Our African Story Hour in the 
February Bulletin is in the form of 
a play, “Africa Sings” (The Birth 
of Song) in which several stories 
are told while the people are dancing 
and asking the Heavenly Princess to 
send rain. One of the stories is a 
Liberian folk-tale, “The Chief and 
His Two Sons.” 

Today we shall sit on a magic car- 
pet and fly to Ethiopa. Ready? We 
are off! Here we are in a house in 
a little village near a high mountain. 
We are sitting on floor mats. Supper 
is over and we are listening to 
stories, oh, many stories. Everyone 
in the circle has a story, some new 
and some old. There is a moment 
of silence, then a wise old man, a 
hunter from across the mountain 
spending the night, looks into the 
fire, then toward the group and asks: 

“Do you know why donkeys put 
their heads together?” 

“No, no,” answer three of the boys. 

A man leaning on his drum, smiled 
and said, “Tell us, tell us why.” 

The old hunter settled down on his 
mat and said, “Many, many years 
ago when the rivers were shallow 
and the mountains were young, two 
men riding donkeys met in the valley. 
The two friends were very happy to 
see each other. While they were 
talking about their families, crops 
and the weather, one of the donkeys 
leaned over to the other and they 
rubbed their heads and mouths to- 
gether. One of them made a low 
throaty sound just as one of the men 
was about to speak. 

“Well,” he said, “look at those 
creatures, they seem to have as much 
to say as we have.” He was so angry 
he gave the donkey a hard jerk. 

“Oh, don’t be angry,” said his 
friend. “Perhaps the poor little 
donkeys have a right to put their 
heads together and talk. I’m sure 
we'd do the same thing if we felt as 
sad as they.” 


“Sad?” said the man questioning- 


ly, “why are they sad?” 

“Friend,” replied his companion, 
“wouldn’t you be sad if you weren’t 
free?” 

“Yes, but I’m a man and that’ a 
donkey.” 

“Friend,” said the other man, 
“every living creature wants to be 
free. Donkeys are not as silly as 
men think they are, donkeys can 
think and above all, they can feel. 
Often, we forget that, yes we forget 
that even dumb animals suffer when 
they are deprived of their liberty. 
That’s why, a long, long time ago. 
the donkeys held a big meeting and 
decided to do something about the 
way they were treated.” 

The spokesman said, “Man doesn’t 
really like us, he doesn’t even re- 
spect us. We have always been his 
beasts of burden.” 

“Yes, yes,” said a little donkey by 
a tree, “man is cruel to us. We de- 
serve better treatment.” 

“But how shall we get it?” asked 
another. 

“Man is too selfish,” said the 
spokesman, “too unjust to give us 
our freedom. I believe if one of us 
would go to God and tell him how 
tired we are, God would set us free.” 

“Let’s do that,” said a sharp eared 
little donkey resting against a stump. 

When the messenger was selected, 
he hurried off to God and the others 


went home. 


Years came and went, but the 
messenger hasn’t returned. The sad 
donkeys are still waiting and hoping 
that some day they will be free from 
man’s burdens. That’s why whenever 
donkeys meet, they put their heads 
together, sniff, shake their ears, rub 
their mouths together and ask: “Any 
news? Has the messenger donkey 
returned ?” 

“T see,” said the man who jerked 
the donkey, “the poor beasts are very 
unhappy. There can be no happi- 
ness without freedom, no happiness 


for man or beast.” 
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ETHIOPIA’S 


Eprtror’s Note: Ethiopia was cut off 
from the sea by England, France and 
Italy. Until recently, the only out- 
let was through French Somaliland 
with its port at Djibouti. To help 
you understand better Ethiopia and 
its problems, we are presenting the 
following material on French Somali- 
land, just as it was released by the 


French Information Service. 
* * * 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE 
SERVICE DE PRESSE ET D’ INFORMATION 
African Affairs — No. 9 
Basic Facts on French Somaliland 

“France shall form with the peo- 
ples of her Overseas Territories a 
Union based upon equality of rights 
and privileges, without distinction as 
to race or religion.” 

(From the Preamble to the French 
Constitution of October 1946.) 


AREA 
9,000 square miles of arid land 
(about the size of New Hampshire). 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 

French Somaliland is located south 
of Eritrea, east of Ethiopia and north 
of British Somaliland, and faces the 
southwest corner of the Arabian pe- 
ninsula. It is strategically impor- 
tant as a natural outlet for Ethiopia 
on the Red Sea, owing to French- 
built Dji-Addis Ababa railroad; as 
an outpost facing the Middle East; 
as a relay between Europe, South 
Africa and the Far East, especially in 
view of the recent development of 
jet airlines. 


GEOGRAPHY 

French Somaliland has about 220 
miles of coast line, deeply indented 
to form the Gulf of Tadjoura. The 
coast is dry, bare and desolate, with 
sharp cliffs, deep ravines, burning 
sands and thorny shrubs.  Settle- 
ments are all on the Gulf of 
Tadjoura. 

Rainfall is infrequent and irregu- 
lar, except on Mount Dankali, and 
the climate is torrid: Djibouti is one 
6f the hottest points on the globe. 
The temperature varies between 77 
and 86 degrees F. from October to 


WINDOW TO THE WORLD 


May when the monsoon blows from 
the northeast, reaches 92 degrees 
from May to October, and soars as 
high as 113 degrees when the sand- 
laden Khamsin blows from the north- 
west. French Somaliland, however, 
offers many points of interest for 
tourists and hunters: Obock, Tad- 
joura, Gubbet Kharab, Lake Assal. 


POPULATION 


About 60,000 Africans, principally 
Moslems, and 2,400 Europeans, most- 
ly French. Two-thirds of the Afri- 
cans are nomadic shepherds; more 
than half are Danakils, about one 
third Somali Issa, and the rest immi- 
grants from neighboring countries, 
including Arabs from Yemen. 


History 


The treaties signed by France with 
the autochthones in 1862, 1884 and 
1885 were supplemented in 1897 by 
a treaty with the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, Menelik II. 


STaTus 


French Somaliland is an Overseas 
Territory which, as part of the 
French Republic and member of the 
French Union, is now represented in 
the French Parliament as well as in 
the Assembly of the French Union. 


PoLiTICAL ORGANIZATION 


The Territory is administered un- 
der the authority of a Governor who 
represents the French Government 
and resides in Djibouti. It is divided 
into 3 “cercles,” headed by French 
overseas administrators: Djibouti, 
Tadjoura and Ali Sabieh-Dikhil. 

The local legislative and judicial 
organization takes into account the 
fact that the majority of the popula- 
tion is Moslem and deeply attached 
to its customs, 

At the local level—the interests of 
the various ethnic groups are repre- 
sented in a Council endowed with 
deliberative powers. This Council 
has 25 members, including 13 Afri- 
cans (4 Danakils, 4 Issas, 2 Aber- 
Aoual, 2 Arabs and 1 Gadabourci) 
and 12 Europeans. 


At the Metropolitan level—the 


people of French Somaliland are 
represented by 1 Deputy and 1 
Senator in the French Parliament and 
by 1 Counselor in the Assembly of 
the French Union. All three are 
elected by a single college, and at 
present two of them are African. 


1952 Bupcet 
$4,780,000. 


1952 TRADE 


Total imports and exports: nearly 
500,000 tons ($21,049,778); Goods 
in direct transit: 170,000 tons ($57,- 
542,204). 

French Somaliland was turned into 
a free zone on January 1, 1949. All 
gods are exempt from customs duties. 

Currency—The “Djibouti franc,” 
created on March 20, 1949, and 
worth 1.63 Metropolitan French 
francs, is a freely convertible cur- 
rency, entirely covered by a deposit 
of dollars. 


CapiTaAL EQuIPMENT 


Natural resources are very scarce. 
Since two thirds of the people are 
nomads, natural environment ac- 
counts for th fact that most of the 
African natives of French Somaliland 
find it difficult to adjust to modern 
ways of life. The main source of 
wealth is the French-Ethiopian rail- 
road, which has made the port of 
Djibouti a natural outlet for 
Ethiopia. One third of the people 
live on the profits from commercial 
transit between Ethiopia and the out- 
side world. 

At the end of 1952, $10,800,000 
had been paid to this small territory 
by the Investment Fund for Eco- 
nomic and Social Development 
(F.I.D.E.S.): large expenditures had 
been made, within the framework of 
the Plan for the Modernization of 
the French Union, to improve the 
port installations of Djibouti, to de- 
velop city-planning. electrification 
and water supply, and to provide 
more health and educational facili- 
ties for a population which, on the 
whole, is still primitive, with the 
exception of a few settlements along 


the Gulf of Tadjoura. 
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Ports—Djibouti, founded in 1888, 
is a transit port and the terminal 
of the French-Fthiopian railroad. 
Equipped with storehouses and cold- 
storage plants, it handled 700,000 
tons of traffic in 1952. It is the regu- 
lar port of call for the ships of the 
Madagascar and Far Eastern lines, 
the “Compagnie des Chargeurs 
Réunis,” the ‘“Messageries Mari- 
times,” and the Compagnie Havraise 
Péninsulaire.” In 1952, 7,000 pas- 
sengers landed or embarked zt 
Djibouti. 

Airports—Djibouti has first- 
class airport, with 3 runways 
equipped for 20-ton planes. Last 
year it was used by 13,278 passengers 
(6,441 in transit), 3 French airlines 
(“Transports Aériens Intercontinen- 
taux,” with weekly service between 
Djibouti, Cairo and Tananarive— 
“Air Somali”—‘Air Djibouti”), and 
3 foreign airlines (“Ethiopian Air- 
Airways,” a branch 


of the B.O.A.C.—“Al Italia”). 


Railroad—Djibouti is linked with. 


Addis Ababa, capital of Ethiopia, 
by a railroad 486 miles long, of 
which 60 miles are.in French Somali- 
land. It was built by France be- 
tween 1896 and 1917 on the basis of 
an agreement signed on March 9, 
1894 with Emperor Menelik II. The 
yearly traffic increased from 33,000 
tons in 1920 to 144,000 tons in 1930 
and, after World War II, from 188,- 
000 tons in 1950 to 281,000 tons in 
1952. The number of passengers 
rose from 529,000 in 1950 to 543,000 
in 1952. 


Roads—1,038 miles in all. 


Communications—Djibouti com- 
municates with Paris, Addis Ababa, 
Aden and Tananarive by 2 radio- 
telephonic stations. 


Hydraulic Works—The develop- 
ment of Lake Assal, now in project, 
will make it possible to irrigate the 
few arable areas in the territory. 


Economic PropucTION 

Livestock — 300,000 sheep and 
goats, and 10,000 head of cattle in 
1952. A pilot station has been set 
up at Ambouli, near Djibouti, to im- 
prove stock raising. 


Agriculture—The soil is arid and 


unproductive except in a few places 


-where irrigation is possible because 


of underground water beds (or- 
chards, date palms). 


Marine Products—Fishing is the 
principal means of livelihood for 
the inhabitants of the coast (pearl- 
oysters, rock lobsters, sponges, etc.) 
Salt is the most valuable resource 
and the principal export commodity 
of French Somaliland: 112,000 tons 
were produced in 1948. 


Power—1,760,000 kwh of electri- 
city were produced by steam plants 
in 1952, against 542,000 kwh in 
1938. 


SociaL ConDITIONS 

Since the end of the Second World 
War, efforts to improve social con- 
ditions have been chiefly concentrated 
on public health and education, 


Education—24 public and private 
schools in 1952 (most of them on 
the coast). School enrollment rose 
from 200 in 1945 to 1,784 in 1952 
(1,501 in elementary schools, 196 
in vocational schools, 74 in second- 
ary schools, and 13 practice teach- 
ers. ) 


Public Health—\7 per cent of the 
local budget was devoted to public 
health in 1951. 


Free medical care is given to the 
autochthonous population in: 1 mod- 
ern hospital at Djibouti; 1 auxiliary 
hospital; 6 dispensaries and consul- 
tation centers (3 in the interior), 
with 6 specialized health units, and a 
total of 400 hospital beds. In addi- 
tion, 1 mobile unit meets the people’s 
needs in the remote areas of the inter- 
ior. The construction of 3 new dis- 
pensaries and laboratories and the 
modernization of existing health 
centers are under way or in project. 


The number of hospitalizations in- 
creased from 1.888 in 1940 to 4,641 
in 1952; 185,041 consultations were 
given in that year, for a population 
of 60.000. 
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BORN IN JUNE 


Joun Hope 
President of Morehouse College 
Born June 2, 1868 


1954 Honor Roll 
Carter Woodson Clubs 


(Including May Payments) 


Club and Leader: Contribution: 
No. 1 SHILOH BAPTIST CHURCH 


No. 5 RANDALL JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
Washington, D. C. 


No. 2 SHAW JR. HIGH SCHOOL 


No. 3 BANNEKER JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Minnie D. Bell and 


No. 4 TERRELL JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Harry J. Robinson _..... 


JOIN A CARTER WOODSON CLUB! 
Promote Racial Equality Through Education 


‘af 
bes 
‘ 
q 
Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Eliza B. Jackson ....... $104.50 ee 
q 
50.00 
e 
Washington, D. C. 
: Mr. Albert O. Lewis ....... 38.90 a 
16.75 
, 
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SUMMER 
WORKSHOPS 


Workshops in the education of 
children with cerebral palsy will be 
held this summer at five graduate 
schools of education, it has been 
announced by Dr. Maurice H. 
Fouracre, chairman, Educational 
Advisory Board of United Cerebral 
Palsy and head, Department of 
Special Education at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Teachers College. 


The workshops are being spon- 
sored by United Cerebral Palsy in 
cooperation with host schools. They 
are being held to assist teachers and 
therapists in providing realistic spe- 
cial education for physically handi- 
capped children, the Cerebral Palsied 
among them. 


The workshops will be held at 
Boston University, Boston, Mass., 
June 14-25; San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, Cal., June 
29. August 6; University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., June 8- 
July 30; University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex., June 3-July 15; and Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 22-July 29. 


United Cerebral Palsy of Cuya- 
hoga County, O., will cooperate in 
the support of the Cleveland work- 
shop while the UCP affiliate in San 
Francisco will contribute to the cost 
of the workshop in that city. 


The Western Reserve University 
Workshop will be centered about the 
problems of speech development and 
therapy. The other workshops will 
be concerned with general educa- 
tional services to children with cere- 
bral palsy. Inquiries and requests 
for aplications should be directed to 
the following administrators of the 
sponsoring schols: Dr. A. G, Miller, 
Boston University; Dr. Leo Cain, 
San Francisco State College; Dr. 
D. A. Worcester, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Wolfe, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex.; and Dr. Richard 
Flower, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Raise Over One Hundred Dollars For The A.S.N.L.H. 


¥ 


The Negro History Bulletin Subscription Committee of Banneker Junior High 


School Honor Society. 


Front row: Lawrence Hughes, President; Patricia Avent, 


Mildred Braddock, Myrna Stevens, and Cleopatra Brown; second row: Clemen- 
tine Brown, Jacqueline Turner, Roberta Smithwick, and Barbara Burke; rear: 
Wanda Moore, Chairman, and Emily Curtis. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S JUNIORS 


The Junior Honor Society of 
Banneker Junior High School has 
just completed its yearly drive for 
collecting funds for the Necro 


History BULLETIN. 


This year the Honor Society col- 
lected $55.00 from the pupils. They 
raised even more by other projects. 


The students of Banneker were 
urged to support this drive by a spe- 
cial committee of Honor Society 
members. They also worked hard in 
collecting and keeping perfect finan- 
cial records. 


Wanda Moore, chairman, read 
daily the sections that had become 
100%. At the end of the drive most 
sections were 100% or over. Wesley 
Williams and Joyce Clarke each 
bought a $2.00 subscription through 
their section. Loretta Faison con- 
tributed $1.53. 


The Honor Society presented a 
movie entitled “Stable Mates” at the 
Republic Theatre on May 1, 1954 at 
10:30 a.m, to complete this project. 
The price to see it was only $.20 


This committee did such a good 
job that it was head of the movie 
project. 


They are: Wanda Moore, Jeanette 
Vass, Barbara Burke, Emilie Curtis, 
Clementine Carter, Mildred Brad- 
dock, Jacqueline Turner, Roberta 
Smithwick, Myrna Stevens, Cleopatra 
Brown, and Patricia Avent. 


Lawrence Hughes is president of 
the Banneker Chapter of the National 
Junior Honor Society. 


HAVE YOU FINISHED 
READING YOUR JOURNAL? 


We will pay you ONE DOLLAR 
each for the following issues of 
the JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY: 


January and April 1951 
January, April and July 1952 
and January 1953 
Write your return address plainly 

and mail to— 


Assoc. Study Negro Life & History 
1538 9th St., N.W., Wash. D. C. 


You will receive prompt payment 
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Negro History Week Proclaimed In 


Feb, 1, 1954 

PROCLAMATION 
To the Citizens of Los Angeles, 
Greetings: 

WHEREAS, the Negro has, for 
many generations, made substantial 
contributions to human progress in 
the fields of economic development, 
science, music, literature, law, and 
many others; and 

WHEREAS, research into the his- 
tory of the Negro race and a proper 
recording, dissemination, and teach- 
ing of this history is necessary in 
order that the Negro may have the 
benefits of his fine traditions and 
heritage; and 

WHEREAS, the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 
since its organization in September 
1915, has taken a leading educa- 
tional role in better acquainting all 
Americans with the magnificent his- 
tory of the Negro people; and 


WHEREAS, there has been set 


Mayor presents Proclamation to Our Authors Study Club, the Los Angeles Branch of the A.S.N.L.H. Left to right: Mrs. 


Blanche E. Brooks, Treasurer; Mr. Victor Nickerson, Co-Chairman of Negro History Week; Mayor Norris Poulson, hold- 
ing Proclamation, and Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, President-Founder of Our Authors Study Club. 


aside each year since 1926 a certain 
week during which attention is 
focused upon the Negro and his his- 
tory, and stimulation is given to the 
general improvement of human re- 
lations. 

NOW THEREFORE, as Mayor of 
the City of Los Angeles, I do hereby 
proclaim the week of February 7 to 
14, 1954 as Negro History Week, in 
and for this city. During this 
period special attention is invited to 
the achievements of the Negro and 
his great contributions to the well- 
being of all races, to the end that we 
may all be made more aware of our 
basic principles of democracy. 

All citizens are urged to join with 
Our Authors Study Club in the Los 
Angeles Branch of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History in the observance of Negro 
History Week. 

Signed by Norris Poutson 
Mayor 
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Los Angeles 


CITY-WIDE NATIONAL 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
FEBRUARY 7-14, 1954 
Sponsored by Our Authors Study 
Club, The Los Angeles Branch of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History 
THEME: 

Negro History—A Foundation 
To Integration 
Outline of the Program 
Sunday, Feb. 7, 1954—3 p.m. 

MASS MEETING— 
Bovard Auditorium, U, S. C. 
3551 University 
Guest Speaker: Dr. Charles H. 
Wesley, President, Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 
Subject: A New Freedom. 
Mammoth Chorus of 200 Voices 
directed by Anna Griffith Morrow. 
Monday, Feb. 8, 1954 
ART EXHIBIT 
Los Angeles Art Institute 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK CELEBRATIONS AND WORKERS 


Dr. CHarces H. WESLEY 
President, A.S.N.L.H., spoke at Los 
Angeles celebration. 


Mrs. Haze, Wuiraker Moore 
Chairman for Negro History Week 
program. 


2425 Wilshire Boulevard 

Master Pieces of Negro Artists, 
Feb. 7-14th. Mrs. Beulah Woodard, 
Chairman. 


Tuesday, Feb. 9, 1954 
MUSIC NIGHT 


Mt. Sinai Baptist Church 
Adams at LaSalle 


Featuring Los Angeles Musicians 
Alliance, Prof. John A. Gray, Pres. 

18th Century Mass, Hall Johnson 
Workshop. 


Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1954—7:30 p.m. 


YOUTH NIGHT 

ORATORICAL CONTEST 

Polytechnic High School 

400 West Washington Boulevard 
Featuring: High School and Col- 


lege Students. 
Negro History Bulletin—28 


Thursday, Feb, 11, 1954 


BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL NIGHT 
Golden State Auditorium 


Adams and Western 
Historical Review of Business: 


sek 


Kenneth Morris, Chairman, Executive 


Director, YMCA. 


Friday, Feb. 12, 1954 


CHURCH NIGHT 


Independent Church of Christ 
18th and Paloma St. 
Historical Pageant: The “Dawn of 


a New Day”, A. C. Bilbrew, Director. 


Sunday, Feb. 14, 1954 


ALL STATES TEA 


Elks Temple 
4016 S. Central 

Featuring: Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, 
Originator. 

The History of Achivements of 
Negroes in the 48 States. (Former 
students of Negro colleges will par- 
ticipate. ) 

Coronation of “Miss Negro History 
Week,” outstanding artists. 

Mrs. Glover Maddox, Chairman. 

Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, President- 
Organizer, Our Authors Study Club. 

Mrs. Hazel Whitaker Moore, 
Chairman, Negro History Week. 

Mr. Victor Nickerson, Co-Chair- 
man. 


ALABAMA 


Necro History WEEK CELEBRATION 
Cobb Avenue High School 
Anniston, Alabama 


Feb, 7-14, 1954 


Negro History Week was impres- 
sively observed in a series of daily 
assembly programs. Keeping in use 
the Theme: “Negro History-A Foun- 
dation for Integration,” each pro- 
gram described the Negro’s contri- 
butions in various fields. Students 
participated, 

On Monday students from the 
English Department presented a pro- 
gram portraying famous Negroes in 
fields of Arts, Current News and 
Literature. They entertained with 
music for the occasion the Negro 
Spiritual, “Heaven.” The speaker 
was Mr. L. H. Glover. Students 
were James Posey, Barbara Bigsby, 


Alfred Curry, and Helen Bush. 


Tuesday, students of the Junior 
Science Division presented a playlett 
—Science Examination” and de- 
picted the Great Negroes in Science. 
Music, Negro Spiritual, Steal Away. 
Speaker, Rev. J. Boone, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, sub- 
ject: Rich Heritage. 


Wednesday was a day of music. 
Students of the Music Department 
presented a varied type of music. 
The Band rendered a_ selection, 
“Deep River Rhapsody.” Music stu- 
dents from the Junior section por- 
trayed works of noted musicians in 


_ various styles. 


Thursday students from the Physi- 
cal Education Department truly de- 
picted the Negroes in their art of 
physical sciences: Stunts and Tum- 
bles, Pyramids, Sports, and finally 
an African War Dance and Cere- 
mony was a very demonstrative ac- 
tivity. Speaker for this occasion 
was Mr. S. W. Nicholes. He noted 
the great works of Mr, Frederick 
Douglass. 


Friday climaxed the Schoo] week’s 
activities in which the Social Study 
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Students presented a variety of pre- 
sentations as follows: 
PAGEANT 


THE NEGRO IN HIsToRY 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Scenes 

Introduction 

eee (just a piano) 

Chorus—semi-circle on stage 
Barbara Cox 
cus Nellie Dye 
err Old Time Religion 
EPISODE I 


NEGRO ARRIVAL FROM AFRICA 
NARRATOR: 

The settlers in the New World 
were handicapped by an inadequate 
supply of laborers. One Colonist sug- 
gested bringing Negrves to ihe New. 
World in order to alleviate the lot of 

the Indians. In 1619 and later, many 
African Negroes were bought and 
sold to the Planters. In 1650, after 
the first arrival there were many 
Negroes in Virginia. It was tobacco 
that made slavery profitable in the 
south. Tobacco crops required hard 
labor in the broiling sun. The 
Negroes while in the fields would 


ee Nobody Knows The 
Trouble I’ve Seen 

NARRATOR: 
Yes, slavery declined during the 


period of the confederation. The 
blessings were tempered with certain 
disadvantages. If it had not been for 
difficult problems of dealing with a 
half million Negroes, all the States 
would have been willing to emanci- 
pate their slaves. The time passed 
and many controversies were made. 
It was the Industrial Revolution 
which gave the slave system new life. 
Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin 
to eliminate some of the hard work 
of the race. 

Song .... My Lord Delivered Daniel 

EPISODE II 
BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 

NARRATOR: 

Before the Civil war the Negroes 
lived on the plantation and cared for 
their Masters. There were slaves uf 
all types. There were Serfs, House 
Slaves, and many others. These 
slaves were forbidden to pray. But 


still they would ... Steal Away 
Steal Away 
NARRATOR: 

Yes, the slaves grew tired and 


weary and began to complain about 
their hard work and spoke of 
freedom. 

There they would gather and have 
religious meetings. They would sing 
and discuss the issue of slavery and 
their freedom. 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 


Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray 
EPISODE III 
AFTER THE CIVIL WAR (1870) 
NARRATOR: 

After the Civil War had been 
fought, the Negroes had their inde- 
pendence. They were free and no 
longer had to sing “Freedom After 
While,” because they had their free- 
dom. They became a part of their 
country to the extent that they ex- 
celled in the field of Music, Sports, 
Education, Science and Invention, 
Politics, Poetry, Military, Religion, 
and many others. 


Free At ast 
(played softly) 
EPISODE IV 
THE SPIRIT OF 1900 
NARRATOR: 


Yes, the Negro has come 1 long 
way. Do you think the Negro has 
advanced? Well we will turn our 


minds to the Spirit of 1909 and see 
if the Negro has advanced. 

The Negro has expanded so that 
he has become famous in the field of: 


memorial of your class: 


NEGRO POETS 


REGULAR PRICE — $17.15 


This sale closes June 10th. 
will be required. 


GRADUATING CLAS: 


Why not present your school library the following books as a 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
HARRIET TUBMAN 
WORD PICTURES OF THE GREAT 
WHITE AMERICA 
iD THEIR POEMS 


LL FIVE OF THESE VALUABLE BOOKS 


BLACK MAN I” 


After that date the regular prices 


Order today, tomorrow may be a day too late! 


: THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
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Sports:Boxers, Joe Louis; Track, 
Jesse Owens; Baseball, Jackie Robin- 
son; Football, Buddy Young; Basket- 
ball, Globetrotters. 

Education: Mordecai 
Mary McLeod Bethune. 

Military: Crispus Atucks, Benja- 
min Davis. 

Science and Invention: George 
Washington Carver, Charles Drew. 

Music: Popular, W. C. Handy; 
Singer, Marian Anderson; Orches- 
tra, Dean Dixon, Paul Robeson, Lena 
Horne. 

Poetry: Langston Hughes, Paul L. 
Dunbar, James Weldon Johnson, W. 
E. B. DuBois, 

Religion: Adam Clayton Powell, 
Sr., Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 
NARRATOR: 

These are just a few to let you see 
what we are doing. You can see that 
the Negro has advanced and is still 
working to gain higher ground in 
the years to come. 

Song .... Lift Every Voice and Sing 
(Audience) 


Johnson, 


~ 
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SPECIAL PRICE — $12.00 


And The 


NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


Will Be Furnished FREE 


TO START 
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FOR CARTER WOODSON CLUBS | 
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BUILDING FOUNDATIONS FOR INTEGRATION 


RADIO STATION WFAS 
White Plains, New York 
February 7, 1954 — 5:30 p.m. 


Mr. Brown: 


Dr. Allen, you have recently re- 
turned from a nine week’s stay in 
Europe. I understand that you spent 
six weeks at the famed institution, 
Oxford University. Two questions 
come to mind to which I hope you 
will give your impressions: First, 
What can be done here in America 
to promote the principles of univer- 
sal brotherhood? And, second, Do 
Europeans believe that we are sin- 
cere in our efforts to establish and 
extend the democratic principles 
upon which our national constitu- 
tion is based? 


Dr. ALLEN: 


Mr. Brown, ladies and gentlemen 
of the radio audience: 


These two questions coming at a 
time when this nation is celebrating 
for the 28th year, Negro History 
Week which will be followed by 
Brotherhood Week, are of special 
significance to every American dur- 
ing these crucial days of world his- 
tory. Our State Department under 
the leadership of Secretary John 
Foster Dulles has been deliberating 
in Germany with three other great 
powers, hoping to allay fears, build 
mutual confidence and stay the crucl 
hand of another disastrous catastro- 
phe. Every where in Europe I saw 
the lavish hand of the Marshall Plan. 
Through American dollars, towns 
and cities have been rebuilt. Indus- 
tries have been promoted and wide 
spread unemployment been stayed. 
Yet there is, as in our land, a feeling 
of doubt in the minds of many 
Euroeans, Africans and Asiatics as 
to whether the gods of crass material- 
ism can successfully combat the 
newer political and social ideologies 
now sweeping across the face of the 
world. (On the streets of London, I 
saw men from many nations stalkinz 


By Dr. James Ecert ALLEN 


to the governmental halls of Britain 
seeking a solution to the vexatious 
problem of world peace and eco- 
nomic security. Conferences, semi- 
nars and discussions with varied 
ethnic groups at Oxford disclosed a 
wave of skepticism about the ability 
of the democratic nations of the 
world to remove disease, ignorance 
and poverty from the great masses 
of mankind.) 


Here in America, we have reached 
the point of no return in our material 
progress. Fort Knox rivals the rand 
in South Africa when it comes to 
buried gold. We store and hoard 
foodstuffs while millions starve in 
India, Africa and even in Europe. 
We have been burning corn and 
plowing up other crops because of 
our superabundance of earthly goods. 
At the same time our culture has 
lagged far behind in things spiritual 
and social. The gap is wide and 
deep. Our demgaogues have held 
sway as they raved, ranted and 
cavorted around the country. The 
pillars of our temple of liberty, free- 
dom and equality have fallen like 
the remnants of those I saw of the 
Roman Forum on the banks of the 
Tiber. 


The promotion of brotherhood 
should be the next major objective 
in our national life. Subordination 
of the material things to the spiritual 
is of paramount importance in this 
stage of world history. Today’s 
struggle is for the mastery of men’s 
minds rather than their possessions. 
This is by no means to be interpreted 
in the sense of ownership but rather 
in the sense of freedom. That kind 
of freedom which comes from know!}- 
edge, understanding, appreciation 
and satisfaction. It implies a sense 
of justice, a sense of fair play and 
a sense of equality of opportunity. 
To build a firm and lasting founda- 
tion for integration, this nation must 
begin at the grass roots of proper 
human behavior. It must rid itself 


of the spurious myths, superstitions, 
prejudices and fallacies about the 
superiority of certain ethnic groups 
and the vaulted privileges of certain 
other groups in our national life. 

Emphasis this week is placed upon 
the study of Negro History as a 
means of arousing public opinion 
and stimulating accurate thinking 
about a large segment of the popula- 
tion in this country. The stereotype 
pattern of common beliefs that have 
grown up through the years must 
undergo a complete reevaluation 
based upon the scientific appraisal 
of the contributions made by Negroes 
to all civilizations, 

Louis Adamic ably describes the 
real pattern of our cultural life as 
“a blend of cultures from many 
lands, woven of threads from many 
corners of the world. Diversity it- 
self is the pattern, is the stuff and 
color of the fabric.” (Today in this 
nation we have 60 millions of persons 
of British extraction; 15 millions of 
German descent; 10 millions of Irish 
descent; 9 millions of Slavic origin; 
five millions of Italian background; 
4 millions of Scandanavian descent; 
2 millions of French origin; 5 mil- 
lions of Jews and 13 millions of 
Negroes along with smaller minor- 
ities of Asiatic background and other 
lesser nationalities. With such wide 
diversity there should be no in- 
groups controlling the destinies of 
out-groups because of differences in 
color, religion or ethnic back- 
ground. ) 

During Brotherhood Week, addi- 
tional emphasis is added to this pro- 
gram of rebuilding America. Into 
this temple of freedom must go the 
interactions of peoples of all races 
and creeds. Their daily relationships 
can create a foundation either of a 
faulty and temporary nature or of a 
firm and effective one. Upon the 
horizon, glimpses of progress in the 
direction of an enduring structure 
can be seen. There is a growing 
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Negro History Week Proclamation Presented By New York City Mayor 


Left to right: Mrs. Ruth Whitehead Whaley, Secretary Board of Estimate of the City of New York; Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner; Former Seventh Deputy Police Commissioner, William L. Rowe; Dr. James Egert Allen, Treasurer and Pro- 
gram Coordinator, New York Branch A.S.N.L.H.; Mrs. Betty Granger, Society Editor, New York Amsterdam News; Miss 
Jean Blackwell, Curator, Schomburg Collection, New York Public Library. 


body of Americans dedicated to the 
principles of justice and equality for 
all men. Recent developments in 
eradicating educational, vocational, 
political and social inequalities from 
our national scene will prove to 
Europeans abroad that the United 
States is marching towards the de- 
sired goals of acceptable human 
behavior. We can embody the sup- 
port of these people in far-flung parts 
of the earth in proportion to our 
effectiveness in translating ideals in- 
to practice, 

We need to enlist the support of 
all media of communications in con- 
structing our temple of freedom. 
The free flow of ideas will open many 
doors closed to democratic ideals. 
Our colleges, universities and second- 
ary institutions must reevaluate their 
curricula in terms of human growth 
and understanding. We must de- 
emphasize the stress on the dollar 
sign as the epitome of human 
achievement and chart our course 
along the lines of moral and spiritual 
endowment for each human being. 


Instead of a clashing there should 
be a better blending of cultures 
which should, inevitably, lead to a 
deeper appreciation for those indi- 
viduals who were and are the archi- 
tects of them. 


(“I ask not what your race may be 
| only know that you are thee 
Thyself; that are you truly fine, 
You eminate from God divine, 
This—is it quite enough for me, 
For finess is sublimity.” 

This little poem, in a few words, 
sums up the proper concept of man 
and his place in our society. It 
serves to correct the distortions made 
my false demagogues about the in- 
equality of man.) 

Finally, Mr. Brown, ladies and 
gentlemen, integration must be based 
upon the doctrine of love for one’s 
fellowman. As our concept of man 
widens through the free and wide use 
of knowledge gleaned from rich ex- 
periences with people of all colors, 
religions and classes, our respect 
correspondingly increases and our 
attitudes change. Prejudice and 


hatred are not inherent traits of 

character, if we are to believe the 

leading anthropologists, sociologists, 

psychiatrists and psychologists of 

our day. People must be taught to 

hate. Recall with me, if you will, 

the stirring lines of the recent Broad- 

way play, “South Pacific”: 

“You've got to be taught to hate and 
fear, 

You’ve got to be taught from year to 
year; 

It’s got to be drummed in your dear 
little ear, 

You've got to be carefully taught. 

You've got to be taught to be afraid, 

Of people whose eyes are oddly 
made ; 

And people whose skin is a different 
shade, 

You've got to be carefully taught. 

You've got to be taught before it’s 
too late 

Before you are six or seven or eight: 

To hate all the people your relatives 
hate, 

You’ve got to be carefully taught.” 
Yes, America must be taught to 
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control her fears and banish her 
hates if a fully integrated temple of 
freedom is to be erected in the hearts 
and minds of all its citizens. Let us 
show Europe and the world that it 
can be done. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
ExecuTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 
PROCLAMATION 


Since the Negroes of America be- 
came emancipated they have accumu- 
lated an unique record of personal 
progress. In less than 100 years 
they have advanced from slavery to 
the point where they are indeed an 
integral part of our citizenry. From 
slavery and illiteracy they have had 
to overcome prejudice, hostility, in- 
difference and even active cruelty. 
In some parts of our country preju- 
dice and ‘hostility still exist: we 
thank God it is not so in New York 
State. 

In 91 years of freedom, American 
Negroes have contributed and are 
contributing in increasing volume to 
our economy. our culture and our 
scientific advancement. They are 
earning success in the professions, 
the arts and the sciences. They have 
accomplished, in short what skepti- 
cal minds once declared to be im- 
possible. 

NOW THEREFORE, I, Thomas E. 
Dewey. Governor of the State of New 
York, do hereby proclaim the week 
of February 7th to 14th as 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
and urge the people of the State of 
New York to observe it in appro- 
priate manner. 
GIVEN under my hand and the 
Privy Seal of the State at the 
Capitol in the City of Albany, 
this twenty-ninth day of Jan- 
uary in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-four. 
By the Governor: 
(signed) Tuomas E. Dewey 
(signed) R. Burdell Bixby 
Secretary to the Governor 
Presented to Dr, James Egert Allen, 
Treasurer and Program Coordinator 
of the New York Branch of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
Orrice OF THE Mayor 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
‘PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS the week of February 
7th through the 14th, 1954 has been 
designated as Negro History Week 
by the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, and 

WHEREAS the theme of the cele- 
bration is Negro History and Human 
Relations, designed to increase an un- 
derstanding of the significance of 
Negro History, of the more vital 
areas of human relations and of the 
value of historical truth, and 

WHEREAS such a celebration will 
increase activities and stimulate in- 
terest in the work of organizations 
and individuals devoted to the im- 
provement of human relations, and 

WHEREAS during these critical 
times in world history, it is of ex- 
treme importance to call to the atten- 
tion of all citizens the fact that all 
groups have contributed to our arts, 
sciences and material growth, and 

WHEREAS this annual observance 
will aid in the dissemination of 
knowledge, discourage the exhibition 
of prejudicial attitudes and promote 
increased participation by Negroes 
in our economic, political, cultural 
and social life, 

NOW. THEREFORE, I, Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr., Mayor of the City of 
New York, do hereby proclaim the 
period of February 7th through the 
14th, 1954, as 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
in New York City, and do hereby cal! 
upon our schools, libraries, and 
other public and private institutions 
to conduct proper observances of 
Negro History Week by means of 
class room lectures, displays, public 
gatherings, celebrations and other 
public functions. 
In Witness Thereof I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the City of Ne 
York to be affixed this 25th 
day of January, 1954, 
Ropert F, Wacner, Jr. 
Mayor 
By: William R. Peer 
Exec. Sec. to the Mayor 
Public presentation at City Hall on 
January 25, 1954 to James Egert 
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Allen, Treasurer and Program Coor- 
dinator, New York Branch, Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. 


KENTUCKY 


Booker T. WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
Mrs, L. H. Simth, Principal 
258 E. Fifth Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 
March 19, 1954 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 

Our Negro History Week Celebra- 
tion here included many programs 
of interest. 

One outstanding feature was a 
beautiful Colored Doll Show 
played by children, 

You will find enclosed checks for 
$60.00 to cover contributions and 
subscriptions, 

Ever sincerely, 


Lucy Harth Smith 


dis- 


AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


at Greensboro, N. C. 

(A Co-Educational Institution) 
Schools of: 
AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 
ENGINEERING GRADUATE 
and a 
VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL INST. 


Reserve Officer Training Corps for both 
_ the and 


Dr. F. D. Bluford 
President, A. & T. College * 
Greensboro, N. C. 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1953 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 


CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 

In choosing a college, a student, his 
parents an advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its ng po- 
tentialities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for cation leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
tional, interdenominational and 
racial in its opportunities and purpo: 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 

NATIONAL AC CRE DITATION 
For Information Write 

Registrar, Central State College 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
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Joun Hope FRANKLIN ALEXANDER DuMAS Rospert H. TERRELL 
The Younger 


Wittiam L. Dawson 


Summer Assignment: 


FIND OUT SOME 
IMPORTANT FACTS 
ABOUT THESE FAMOUS 
NEGROES DURING 
YOUR VACATION! 


GRANT STILL 
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SERVICE AND INTEGRITY 
AN ACCOUNT OF STEWARDSHIP 


Whenever the public is asked to contribu:c funds to 
support organizations such as The Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, two questions 
eventually arise: 1. Does the service rendered by ‘he 
organization justify its continued support by the 
public? 2, Can the public be confident that the 
directors of the organization’s program are persons 
of highest integrity? 


Nine-Month Report 
July 1, 1953 to March 31, 1954 


With the coming of a new Secretary-Treasurer on 
July 21, 1954, the present Directors of the Associa- 
tion’s business operations inherited an obligation to 
pay a past-due printing bill of approxmately 
$21,000.00. This amount represented the accumula- 
tion of yearly deficits since the death of Dr. Woodson 
in April, 1950; and according to the Association’s 
First Vice President, Dr. Trenholm, the deficit for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952 and ending June 
30, 1953 was in excess of $4,000.00. 

In the nine month period from July 1, 1953 to 
March 31, 1954, the Association has operated on a 
balanced budget, has invested in needed office equip- 
ment, has stepped up promotional activities and has 
paid $2,000.00 on the back printing bill, reducing it 
to $19,000.00 

The Association’s progress this year has been made 
possible through the labors of inspired workers under 
the active leadership of President Charles H. Wesley. 
More funds have been raised and greater economies 
have been effected. 

The results achieved this year should not be inter- 
preted, however, as a reflection on the ability and 
integrity of those who directed the Association from 
April 1950 to July 1953. Only extraordinary efforts 
kept the organization from passing out of existence 
during that period. 


In changing from a one-man organization to its 
present status, the Association rendered the same high 
type of service to the public as was the case during 
Dr. Woodson’s lifetime. It would require a book to 
describe fully the work that the Association is doing. 
On the other hand, records of subscriptions and 
business transactions that had depended to a large 
extent on the memory of Dr. Woodson and Mrs. 
Robinson, who died in 1951, in many cases were 
lost entirely. 

The deficits between 1950 and 1953 can_ be 
explained very easily. The salaries of persons 
required to do the necessary work, plus the costs 
of printing and other costs, represented an amount 
several thousands of dollars in excess of income 
during each year of this period. It was thought that 
if the work could be continued up to the standards 
of Dr. Woodson, the public would come to the finan- 
cial rescue of the Association at a later time. 

There has never been a question of the value of the 
service rendered, or of the integrity of those who 
have directed, and those who are now directing the 
Association’s work. The present directors are reap- 
ing the benefits of those who went before. 

It is quite possible that the donated services of 
certain current workers is of a lower standard than 
the services of former salaried workers. It is a fact 
that the Association does not now supply all infor- 
mation and services formerly furnished. We have 
had to make many changes in our policies to achieve 
solvency. 

Our efforts and our services continue to have 
definite value. We will increase the scope of our 
services as our funds increase. To provide these 
services—and for no other purpose—will your dona- 
tions be used; and, we repeat, our budget now is 
balanced. This to us is integrity. What is your 
opinion? 


months. 


The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History seeks to organize 400 Carter 
Woodson Clubs in the year of 1954. A Carter 
Woodson Club can consist of ten members, each 
of whom will donate 50 cents a month for ten 
months. Or a club may have twenty or more 
members, who contribute 25 cents each for ten 
Such small amounts—as 25 or 50 
cents a month—nearly anyone can afford. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND _ HISTORY 


1538 Ninth Street Northwest, 


Washington 1, D. C. 
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NEGRO AMERICANA 


“Were You There When They Crucified My 
Lord?” 

The Negro Spiritual! The soul of music 
that is truly American! Like Jackie Robinson 
in a baseball park, whether in Brooklyn or in 
Memphis; or the Globetrotters, in London or in 
Raleigh! Here is true Americana! And the 
American Negro is part and parcel of the very 
fabric of this great land! 

There are many unifying forces in this 
great melting pot that is America, and yet there 
is a lingering note of discord—racial hatred and 
intolerance. Should we shut our eyes to this 
blight upon our national character and count 
our blessings, and rejoice that our democracy is 
fairer than the governments in other lands? Or 
should we seek to truly practice, as a Christian 
nation, the Christian principles that we preach? 

And what of the Negro? Why has he been 
singled out in America, as the one race not to be 
fully accepted in all walks of life? Certainly 
individual Negroes have achieved greatness. 
Here is the answer! - It is because of difference 
in physical features, difference which distin- 
guishes the Negro from the average American, 
so far as appearance is concerned. It is because 
many undesirable personal characteristics have 
been identified as racial traits of people who 
have the physical features of the Negro. It is 
because other Americans have not bothered to 
learn that the American Negro acquired un- 
desirable traits through enforced segregation in 
an unfavorable environment. It is because of 
the acceptance of beliefs in the racial inferiority 
of the Negro, beliefs based upon the unscientific 
conclusions that confuse environmental acquisi- 
tions with hereditary traits. It is because of an 
evolved racial bias—a bias so intense that it 
associates the individual Negro, who has the 
most desirable human qualities, with the un- 
desirable traits that it ascribes to all Negroes. 

What is our duty to America? Is it to 
maintain the status quo? To keep the Negro 
in his segregated un‘avorable environment only 
tends to perpetuate and increase the crime, 
filth, and disease, that all men abhor. Our 


communities will continue to suffer until the 
evils of environment are recognized and correct- 
ed. It is our duty asa nation to remove all racial 


barriers against the Negro. This can be done 
both by the passage of more effective laws and 
by more enlightened programs of education on 
all levels of learning. 

The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History seeks to present a true picture 


of the Negro in true world history. It hopes 
to destroy false beliefs related to inherent 
superiority and inferiority of races. It chal- 


lenges books that foster beliefs which form the 
substance of attitudes of racial intolerance. In 
other words, the Association is working to pro- 
mote the true greatness of America. This is 
the work started by Carter G. Woodson in 1915. 
It is a work that plays an important role in 
creating the sentiment required for the passage 
of favorable laws. It is a work designed to 
xeach the minds and hearts of men, to the end 
that the spirit of Christ will live in the fellow- 
ship of all mankind. 

Many great foundations in this country 
spend millions of dollars yearly to improve 
human relations. Of course, it is our biased 
opinion that such great organizations as the 
Ford Foundation could achieve some of their 
ends much more quickly if a substantial grant 
were made to the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. It seems, however, 
that most money is being spent to improve 
conditions without disturbing the color barrier. 
It is strange that men of science continue along 
this pathway to destruction, for it is obvious 
that, in the long run, racism will unbalance the 
human equation. 


So, we must continue our work only with 
the help of the few brave souls who believe in, 
and are willing to work for, the equality of all 
races of mankind. We offer the Carter Wood- 
son Club both as a means to commemorate the 
greatness of a man who sought to promote 
human dignity, and as a wav to raise the funds 
that are needed to combat racial bigotry by 
educational programs. 


Are you interested in our work? You can 
organize a club of teachers at your school. Or 
you can organize a club in your church or other 
organization. Help our cause! Contact the 
Carter G. Woodson Club Director, 1538 Ninth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 1, D. C. 
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100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. Numerals in ‘chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter i: adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = 5. 


_ Examine “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 
not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 = 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0 x § = 50 lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and $0 lines per millimeter. f 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factogs. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during 
sure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 
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THIS PUBLICATION IS REPRODUCED 
BY AGREEMENT WITH THE COPYRIGHT 


OWNER. EXTENSIVE DUPLICATION OR 


RESALE WITHOUT PERMISSION IS 


PROHIBITED. 
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